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MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
CHAP. I.—‘* THE DAYS OF THE GUILLOTINE.” 


Neiruer the tastes nor the temper of the age 
we live in are such as to induce any man to boast 
of his family nobility. We see too many prepa- 
rations around us for laying down new foundations, 
to think it a suitable occasion for alluding to the 
ancient edifice. I will, therefore, confine myself 
to saying, that I am not to be regarded as a mere 
pretender because my name is not chronicled by 
Burke or Debrett. My great-grandfather, after 
whom I am called, served on the personal staff of 
King James at the battle of the Boyne, and was 
one of the few who accompanied the monarch on 
his flight from the field, for which act of devotion 
he was created a peer of Ireland, by the style and 
title of Timmahoo—Lord Tiernay, of Timmahoo, 
the family called it—and a very rich-sounding and 
pleasant designation has it always seemed to me. 

The events of the time—the scanty intervals of 
leisure enjoyed by the king, and other matters— 
prevented a due register of my ancestors’ claims ; 
and, in fact, when more peaceable days succeeded, 
it was judged prudent to say nothing about a matter 
which might revive unhappy recollections, and 
open old scores, seeing that there was now another 
king on the throne, ‘* who knew not Joseph ;’’ and 
80, for this reason and many others, my great-grand- 
father went back to his old appellation of Maurice 
Tiernay, and was only a lord among his intimate 
friends and cronies of the neighborhood. 

That I am simply recording a matter of fact, 
the patent of my ancestor’s nobility, now in my 
possession, will sufficiently attest ; nor is its exist- 
ence the less conclusive, that it is inscribed on the 
back of his commission as a captain in the Shana- 
bogue Fencibles—the well-known ‘‘ Clear-the- 
way-boys’’—a proud title, it is said, to which they 
imparted a new reading at the memorable battle 
aforementioned. 

The document bears the address of a small pub- 
lic house called the Nest, on the Kells road, and 
contains in one corner a somewhat lengthy score 
for potables, suggesting the notion that his majesty 
sympathized with vulgar infirmities, and found, as 
the old song says, ‘ that grief and sorrow are dry.” 

The prudence which for some years sealed my 
grandfather's lips, lapsed, after a time, into a 
careless and even boastful spirit, in which he 
would allude to his rank in the peerage, the place 
he ought to be holding, and so on; till at last, 
some of the government people, doubtless taking 
a liking to the snug house and demesne of Tim- 
mahvo, denounced him as a rebel ; on which he 
was arrested and thrown into jail, where he lin- 
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gered for many years, and only came out at last to 
find his estate confiscated, and himself a beggar. 

There was a small gathering of Jacobites in one 
of the towns of Flanders, and thither he repaired ; 
but how he lived, or how he died, I never learned. 
I only know that his son wandered away to the 
east of Europe, and took service in what was called 
Trenck’s Pandours—as jolly a set of robbers as 
ever stalked the map of Europe, from one side to 
the other. This was my grandfather, whose name 
is mentioned in various chronicles of that estimable 
corps, and who was hanged at Prague afterwards, 
for an attempt to carry off an archduchess of the 
empire, to whom, by the way, there is good reason 
to believe he was privately married. This suspicion 
was strengthened by the fact, that his infant child, 
Joseph, was at once adopted by the imperial family, 
and placed as a pupil in the great military school 
of Vienna. From thence he obtained ¢ commission 
in the Maria Theresa Hussars, and subsequently, 
being sent on a private mission to France, entered 
the service of Louis XVI., where he married a 
lady of the queen’s household—a Mademoiselle 
de la Lasterie—of high rank and some fortune ; 
and with whom he lived happily, till the dreadful 
events of 17—, when she Jost her life, beside my 
father, then fighting as a Garde du Corps, on the 
staircase at Versailles. How he himself escaped 
on that day, and what were the next features in 
his history, 1 never knew ; but when again we 
heard of him, he was married to the widow of a 
celebrated orator of the Mountain, and he himself 
an intimate friend of St. Just and Marat, and all 
the most violent of the republicans. 

My father’s history about this period is involved 
in such obscurity, and his second marriage followed 
so rapidly on the death of his first wife, that, 
strange as it may seem, 1 never knew who was 
my mother—the lineal descendant of a house, noble 
before the Crusades, or the humble ‘* bourgeoise”’ 
of the Quartier St. Denis. What peculiar line of 
political action my father followed I am unable to 
say, nor whether he was suspected with or without 
due cause ; but suspected he certainly was, and at 
a time when suspicion was all-sufficient for convie- 
tion. He was arrested, and thrown into the 
Temple, where I remember I used to visit him 
every week ; and whence I accompanied him one 
morning, as he was led forth with a string of others 
to the Place de la Gréve, to be guillotined. J 
believe he was accused of royalism ; and I knew 
that a white cockade was found among his effects, 
and in mockery was fastened on his shoulder on 
the day of his execution. This emblem, deep 
dyed with blood, and still dripping, was taken up 
by a bystander, and pinned on my cap, with the 
savage observation, ‘‘ Voila, it is the proper eoler ; 
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see that you profit by the way it became so.’’ As, 
with a bursting heart, and a head wild with terror, 
I turned to find my way homeward, I felt my hand 
grasped by another—I looked up, and saw an old 
man, whose threadbare black clothes and emaciated 
appearance bespoke the priest in the times of the 
Convention. 

** You have no home now, my poor boy,” said 
he to me; ‘** come and share mine.”’ 

I did not ask himwhy. I seemed to have sud- 
denly become reckless as to everything present or 
future. The terrible scene I had witnessed had 
dried up all the springs of my youthful heart ; and, 
infant as I was, | was already a sceptic as to every- 
thing good or generous in human nature. I fol- 
lowed him, therefore, without a word, and we 
walked on, leaving the thoroughfares and seeking 
the less frequented streets, till we arrived in what 
seemed a suburban part of Paris—at least the 
houses were surrounded with trees and shrubs; 
and ata distance I could see the hill of Montmartre 
and its wind-mills—objects well known to me by 
many a Sunday visit. 

Even after my own home, the poverty of the 
Pére Michel's household was most remarkable ; 
he had but one small room, of which a miserable 
settle-bed, two chairs, and a table, constituted all 
the furniture ; there was no fireplace, a little pan 
for charcoal supplying the only means for warmth 
or cookery ; a crucifix and a few colored prints of 
saints decorated the whitewashed walls, and, with 
a string of wooden beads, a cloth skull-cap, and a 
bracket with two or three books, made up the 
whole inventory of his possessions ; and yet, as he 
closed the door behind him, and drew me towards 
him to kiss my cheek, the tears glistened in his 
eyes with gratitude as he said— 

** Now, my dear Maurice, you are at home.” 

** How do you know that | am called Maurice ?”’ 
said I, in astonishment. 

“* Because I was an old friend of your poor 
father, my child ; we came from the same country 
—we held the same faith, had the same hopes, 
and may one day yet, perhaps, have the same fate.’’ 

He told me that the closest friendship had bound 
them together for years past, and in proof of it 
showed me a variety of papers which my father 
had entrusted to his keeping, well aware, as it 
would seem, of the insecurity of his own life. 

‘* He charged me to take you home with me, 
Maurice, should the day come when this might 
come to pass. You will now live with me, and I 
will be your father, so far at least as humble 
means will suffer me.” 

I was too young to know how deep my debt of 
gratitude ought to be. I had not tasted the sor- 
rows of utter desertion ; nor did I know from what 
a hurricane of blood and anarchy fortune had rescued 
me ; still I accepted the Pére’s benevolent offer 
with a thankful heart, and turned to him at once 
as to all that was left to me in the world. 

All this time, it may be wondered how I neither 
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deed such ; but for several weeks before my father’s 
death I had never seen her, nor did he ever once 
allude to her. ‘The reserve thus imposed “upon 
me remained still, and I felt as though it would 
have been like a treachery to his memory were I 
now to speak of her whom, in his life-time, I had 
not dared to mention. 

The Pére lost no time in diverting my mind 
from the dreadful events I had so lately witnessed. 
The next morning, soon after daybreak, I ‘vas 
summoned to attend him to the little church of 
St. Blois, where he said mass. It was a very 
humble little edifice, which once had been the pri- 
vate chapel of a chateau, and stood in a weed-grown, 
neglected garden, where broken statues and smashed 
fountains bore evidence of the visits of the destroyer. 
A rade effigy of St. Blois, upon whom some pro- 
fane hand had stuck a Phrygian cap of liberty, and 
which none were bold enough to displace, stood 
over the doorway ; besides, not a vestige of orna- 
ment or decoration existed. ‘The altar, covered 
with a white cloth, displayed none of the accustomed 
emblems ; and a rude crucifix of oak was the only 
symbol of the faith remaining. Small as was the 
building, it was even too spacious for the few who 
came to worship. The terror which prevailed on 
every side—the dread that devotion to religion 
should be construed into an adherence to the 
monarchy, that submission to God should be inter- 
preted as an act of rebellion against the sovereignty 
of human will, had gradually thinned the numbers, 
till at last the few who came were only those whose 
afflictions had steeled them against any reverses, 
and who were ready martyrs to whatever might 
betide them. These were almost exclusively 
women—the mothers and wives of those who had 
sealed their faith with their blood in the terrible 
Place de la Gréve. Among them was one whose 
dress and appearance, although not different from 
the rest, always created a movement of respect as 
she passed in or out of the chapel. She was a 
very old lady, with hair white as snow, and who 
led by the hand a little girl of about my own age ; 
her large dark eyes and brilliant complexion giving 
her a look of unearthly beauty in that assemblage 
of furrowed cheeks, and eyes long dimmed by 
weeping. It was not alone that her features 
were beautifully regular, or that their lines were 
fashioned in the very perfection of symmetry, but 
there was a certain character in the expression of 
the face, so different from all around it, as to be 
almost electrical in effect. Untouched by the ter- 
rible calamities that weighed on every heart, she 
seemed, in the glad buoyancy of her youth, to be 
at once above the very reach of sorrow, like one 
who bore a charmed fate, and whom fortune had 
exempted from all the trials of this life. So at 
least did I read those features, as they beamed 
upon me in such a contrast to the almost stern 
character of the sad and sorrow-struck faces of the 
rest. 

It was a part of my duty to place a foot-stool 
each morning for the ‘‘ Marquise,’ as she was 
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distinctively called, and on these occasions it was 
that I used to gaze upon that little girl’s face with 
a kind of admiring wonder that lingered in my 
heart for hours after. The bold look with which 
she met mine, if it at first half abashed, at length 
encouraged me; and as I stole noiselessly away, 
I used to feel as though I carried with me some 
portion of that high hope which bounded within 
her own heart. Strange magnetism! it seemed 
as though her spirit whispered to me not to be 
down-hearted or depressed—that the sorrows of 
life came and went as shadows pass over the earth 
—that the season of mourning was fast passing, 
and that for us the world would wear a brighter 
and more glorious aspect. 

Such were the thoughts her dark eyes revealed 
to me, and such the hopes I caught up from her 
proud features. 

It is easy to color a life of monotony ; any hue 
may soon tinge the outer surface, and thus mine 
speedily assumed a hopeful cast; not the less de- 
cided, that the distance was lost in vague uncer- 
tainty. The nature of my studies—and the Pére 
kept me rigidly to the desk—offered little to the 
discursiveness of fancy. The rudiments of Greek 
and Latin, the lives of saints and martyrs, the 
litanies of the church, the invocations peculiar to 
certain holydays, chiefly filled up my time, when 
not sharing those menial offices which our poverty 
exacted from our own hands. 

Our life was of the very simplesi, except a cup of 
coffee each morning at daybreak, we took but one 
meal ; our drink was always water. By what means 
even the humble fare we enjoyed was procured, I 
never knew, for I never saw money in the Pére’s 
possession, nor did he ever appear to buy anything. 

For about two hours in the week I used to 
enjoy entire liberty, as the Pére was accustomed 
every Saturday to visit certain persons of his flock 
who were too infirm to go abroad. On these oc- 
easions he would Jeave me with some thoughtful 
injunction about reflection or pious meditation, 
perhaps suggesting, for my amusement, the life 
of St. Vincent de Paul, or some other of those 
adventurous spirits whose missions among the 
Indians are so replete with heroic struggle ; but 
still with free permission for me to walk out at 
large and enjoy myself as I liked best. We lived 
so near the outer Boulevard that I could already 
see the open country from our windows; but fair 
and enticing as seemed the sunny slopes of Mont- 
martre—bright as glanced the young leaves of 
spring in the gardens at its foot—I ever turned 
my steps into the crowded city, and sought the 
thoroughfares where the great human tide rolled 
fullest. 

There were certain spots which held a kind of 
supernatural influence over me—one of these was 
the ‘T'emple, another was the Place de la Gréve. 
The window at which my father used to sit, from 
which, as a kind of signal, I have so often seen 
his red kerchief floating, I never could pass now 
without stopping to gaze at—now thinking of 
him who had been its inmate, now wondering who 





might be its present occupant. It needed not the 
onward current of population that each Saturday 
bore along, to carry me to the Place, de la Gréve. 
It was the great day of the guillotine, and as many 
as two hundred were often led out to execution. 
Although the spectacle had now lost every charm 
of excitement to the population, from its frequency, 
it had become a kind of necessity to their existence, 
and the sight of blood alone seemed to slake that 
feverish thirst for vengeance which no sufferings 
appeared capable of satiating. It was rare, how- 
ever, when some great and distinguished criminal 
did not absorb all the interest of the scene. It 
was at that period when the fierce tyrants of the 
Convention had turned upon each other, and sought, 
by denouncing those who had been their bosom 
friends, to seal their new allegiance to the people. 
There was something demoniacal in the exultation 
with which the mob witnessed the fate of those 
whom, but a few weeks back, they had acknowl- 
edged as their guides and teachers. The un- 
certainty of human greatness appeared the most 
glorious recompense to those whose station de- 
barred them from all the enjoyments of power, and 
they stood by the death agonies of their former 
friends with a fiendish joy that all the sufferings 
of their enemies had never yielded. 

To me the spectacle had all the fascination that 
scenes of horror exercise over the mind of youth. 
I knew nothing of the terrible conflict, nothing of 
the fierce passions enlisted in the struggle, nothing 
of the sacred names so basely polluted, nothing of 
that remorseless vengeance with which the low- 
born and degraded were still hounded on to 
slaughter. It was a solemn and a fearful sight, but 
it was no more; and I gazed upon every detail of 
the scene with an interest that never wandered 
from the spot whereon it was enacted. If the 
parade of soldiers, of horse, foot, and artillery, 
gave these scenes a character of public justice, 
the horrible mobs, who chanted ribald songs, and 
danced around the guillotine, suggested the notion 
of popular vengeance ; so that I was lost in all my 
attempts to reconcile the reasons of these execu- 
tions with the circumstances that accompanied them. 

Not daring to inform the Pére Michel of where 
I had been, I could not ask him for any explana- 
tion ; and thus was I left to pick up from the 
scattered phrases of the crowd what was the guilt 
alleged against the criminals. In many cases 
the simple word ‘* Chouan,”’ of which I knew not 
the import, was all I heard; in others jeering 
allusions to former rank and station would be ut- 
tered ; while against some the taunt would imply 
that they had shed tears over others who fell as 
enemies of the people, and that such sympathy 
was a costly pleasure, to be paid for but with a 
life’s-blood. Such entire possession of me had 
these awful sights taken, that I lived in a con- 
tinual dream of them. The sound of every cart- 
wheel recalled the dull rumble of the hurdle— 
every distant sound seemed like the far-off hum of 
the coming multitude—every sudden noise sug- 
gested the clanking drop of the guillotine! My 
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sleep had no other images, and I wandered about 
my little round of duties pondering over this ter- 
rible theme. 

Had I been less occupied with my own thoughts, 
I must have seen that the Pére Michel was suffer- 
ing under some great calamity. The poor priest 
became wasted to a shadow ; for entire days long 
he would taste of nothing ; sometimes he would 
be absent from early morning to late at night, and 
when he did return, instead of betaking himself to 
rest, he would drop down before the crucifix in an 
agony of prayer, and thus spend more than half 
the night. Often and often have I, when feigning 
sleep, followed him as he recited the litanies of 
the breviary, adding my own unuttered prayers to 
his, and beseeching for a mercy whose object | 
knew not. 

For some time his little chapel had been closed 
by the authorities; a heavy padlock and two mas- 
sive seals being placed upon the door, and a notice, 
in a vulgar handwriting, appended, to the effect, 
that it was by the order of the commissary of the 
department. Could this be the source of the 
Pére’s sorrow! or did not his affliction seem too 
great for such a cause? were questions I asked 
myself again and again. 

In this state were matters, when one morning, 
it was a Saturday, the Pére enjoined me to spend 
the day in prayer, reciting particularly the liturgies 
for the dead, and all those sacred offices fur those 
who have just departed this life. 

‘“* Pray unceasingly, my dear child—pray with 
your whole heart, as though it were for one you loved 
best in the world. I shall not return, perhaps, till 
late to-night; but I will kiss you then, and to-mor- 
row we shall go into the woods together.”’ 

The tears fell from his cheek to mine as he 
said this, and his damp hand trembled as he 
pressed my fingers. My heart was full to burst- 
ing at his emotion, and I resolved faithfully to do 
his bidding. To watch him, as he went, | opened 
the sash, and as I did so, the sound of a distant 
drum, the well-known muffled roll, floated on the 
air, and I remembered it was the day of the guil- 
lotine—that day in which my feverish spirit 
turned, as it were in relief, to the reality of blood. 
Remote as was the part of the city we lived in, to 
escape from the hideous imaginings of my over- 
wrought brain, I could still mark the hastening 
steps of the foot-passengers, as they listened to the 
far-off summons, and see the tide was setting to- 
wards the fatal Place de la‘Gréve. It was a low- 
ering, heavy morning, overcast with clouds, and 
on its loaded atmosphere sounds moved slowly and 
indistinctly ; yet I could trace, through all the din 
of the great city, the incessant roll of the drums, 
and the loud shouts that burst forth, from time to 
time, from some great multitude. 

Forgetting everything, save my intense passion 
for scenes of terror, I hastened down the stairs 
into the street, and at the top of my speed hurried 
to the place of execution. As I went along, the 
crowded streets and thronged avenues told of some 
event of more than common interest; and in the 
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words which fell from those around me I could 
trace that some deep royalist plot had just been 
discovered, and that the conspirators would all on 
that day be executed. Whether it was that the 
frequent sight of blood was beginning to pall upon 
the popular appetite, or that these wholesale mas- 
sacres interested less than the sight of individual 
suffering, I know not; but certainly there was less 
of exultation, less of triumphant scorn, in the tone 
of the speakers. They talked of the coming event, 
as of a common occurrence, which, from mere 
repetition, was gradually losing interest. 

** | thought we had done with these Chouans,”’ 
said a man in a blouse, with a paper cap on his 
head. ‘* Pardie! they must have been more nu- 
merous than we ever suspected.”’ 

“That they were, citoyen,”’ said a haggard- 
looking fellow, whose features showed the signs 
of recent strife; ‘‘ they were the millions who 
gorged and fed upon us for centuries—who sipped 
the red grape of Bourdeaux, while you and I drank 
the water of the Seine.’ 

** Well, their time is come now,”’ cried a third. 

** And when will ours come?t’’ asked a fresh- 
looking, dark-eyed girl, whose dress bespoke her 
tradesof bouquetiere—*‘ Do you call this our time, 
my masters, when Paris has no more pleasant 
sight than blood, nor any music save the ‘ ga ira’ 
that drowns the cries at the guillotine? Is this 
our time, when we have lost those who gave us 
bread, and got in their place only those who would 
feed us with carnage ?”’ 

** Down with her! down with the Chouane! a 
bas la Royaliste!’’ cried the pale-faced fellow : 
and he struck the girl with his fist upon the face, 
and left it covered with blood. 

“To the Lantern with her!—to the Seine!” 
shouted several voices; and now, rudely seizing 
her by the shoulders, the mob seemed bent upon 
sudden vengeance ; while the poor girl, letting fall 
her basket, begged, with clasped hands, for mercy. 

** See here, see here, comrades,”’ cried a fellow, 
stooping down among the flowers, “ she is a roy- 
alist ; here are lilies hid beneath the rest.” 

What sad consequences this discovery might 
have led to, there is no knowing ; when, sudden- 
ly, a violent rush of the crowd turned every 
thought into a different direction. It was caused 
by a movement of the gendarmerie 4 cheval, who 
were clearing the way for the approaching proces- 
sion. I had just time to place the poor girl's 
basket in her hands, as the onward impulse of the 
dense mob carried me forward. 1 saw ‘her no 
more. A flower—I know not how it came there 
—was in my bosom, and seeing that it was a lily, 
I placed it in my cap for concealment. 

The hoarse clangor of the bassoons—the only 
instruments which played during the march—now 
told that the procession was approaching; and 
then I could see, above the heads of the multitude, 
the leopard-skin helmets of the dragoons, who led 
the way. Save this, I could see nothing, as I 
was borne along in the vast torrent towards the 
place of execution. Slowly as we moved, our 
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progress was far more rapid than that of the pro- 
cession, which was often obliged to halt from the 
density of the mob in front. We arrived, there- 
fore, at the Place a considerable time before it; 
and now I found myself beside the massive wooden 
railing placed to keep off the crowd from the space 
around the guillotine. 

It was the first time I had ever stood so close 
to the fatal spot, and my eyes devoured every de- 
tail with the most searching intensity. The col- 
lossal guillotine itself, painted red, and with its 
massive axe suspended aloft—the terrible basket, 
half filled with sawdust, beneath—the coarse table, 
on which a rude jar and a cup were placed—and, 
more disgusting than all, the lounging group, who, 
with their newspapers in hand, seemed from time 
to time to watch if the procession were approach- 
ing. They sat beneath a misshapen statue of 
wood, painted red like the guillotine. This was 
the Goddess of Liberty. I climbed one of the pil- 
lars of the paling, and could now see the great 
cart, which, like a boat upon wheels, came slowly 
along, dragged by six horses. It was crowded 
with people, so closely packed that they could not 
move their bodies, and only waved their hands, 
which they did incessantly. They seemed, too, 
as if they were singing ; but the deep grow! of 
the bassoons, and the fierce howlings of the mob, 
drowned all other sounds. As the cart came 
nearer, I could distinguish the faces, amid which 
were those of age and youth—men and women— 
bold-visaged boys and fair girls—some, whose air 
bespoke the very highest station, and, beside them, 
the hardy peasant, apparently more amazed than 
terrified at all he saw around him. On they came, 
the great cart surging heavily, like a bark in a 
stormy sea; and now it cleft the dense ocean that 
filled the Place, and I could descry the lineaments 
wherein the stiffened lines of death were already 
marked. Had any touch of pity still lingered in 
that dense crowd, there might well have been 
some show of compassion for the sad convoy, 
whose faces grew ghastly with terror as they drew 
near the horrible engine. 

Down the furrowed cheek of age the heavy tears 
coursed freely, and sobs and broken prayers burst 
forth from hearts that until now had beat high 
and proudly. 

‘“* There is the Duc d’Angeag,”’ cried a fellow, 
pointing to a venerable old man, who was seated 
at the corner of the cart, with an air of calm dig- 
nity; ‘1 know him well, for I was his per- 
ruquier.”’ 

‘His hair must be content with sawdust this 
morning, instead of powder,”’ said another ; and a 
rude laugh followed the ruffian jest. 

** See! mark that woman with the long dark 
hair—that is La Bretonville, the actress of the St. 
Martin.”’ 

‘“*T have often seen her represent terror far 
more naturally,’’ cried a fashionably-dressed man, 
as he stared at the victim through his opera- 
glass. 

‘* Bah!’’ replied his friend, ‘‘ she despises her 








audience, voila tout. Look, Henri, if that little 
girl beside her be not Lucille, of the Pantheon.’’ 

**Parbleu! so it is. Why, they ll not leave 
a pirouette in the grand opera. Pauvre petite, 
what had you to do with politics ?”’ 

‘* Her little feet ought to have saved her head 
any day.” 

‘* See how grim that old lady beside her looks! 
{’d swear she is more shocked at the company 
she’s thrown into, than the fate that awaits her. 
I never saw a glance of prouder disdain than she 
has just bestowed on poor Lucille.”’ 

** That is the old Marquise D’Estelles, the very 
essence of our old nobility. They used to talk of 
their mesalliance with the Bourbons as the first 
misfortune of their house.”’ 

‘“* Pardie! they have lived to learn deeper sor- 
rows.”’ 

I had by this time discovered her they were 
speaking of, whom I recognized at once as the 
old Marquise of the Chapel of St. Blois. My 
hands nearly gave up their grasp as I gazed on 
those features, which so often I had seen fixed in 
prayer, and which now—a thought paler, perhaps 
—wore the self-same calm expression. With 
what intense agony I peered into the mass, to see 
if the little girl, her grand-daughter, were with her ; 
and, oh! the deep relief I felt as 1 saw nothing 
but strange faces on every side. It was terrible 
to feel, as my eyes ranged over that vast mass, 
where grief, and despair, and heart-sinking terror 
were depicted, that I should experience a spirit of 
joy and thankfulness ; and yet I did so, and with 
my lips I uttered my gratitude that she was spared ! 
But I had not time for many reflections like this ; 
already the terrible business of the day had begun, 
and the prisoners were now descending from the 
cart, ranging themselves, as their names were 
called, in a line below the scaffold. With a few 
exceptions, they took their places in all the calm 
of seeming indifference. Death had long familiar- 
ized itself to their minds in a thousand shapes. 
Day by day they had seen the vacant places left 
by those led out to die, and if their sorrows had 
not rendered them careless of life, the world itself 
had grown distasteful to them. In some cases a 
spirit of proud scorn was manifested to the very 
last; and, strange inconsistency of human nature! 
the very men whose licentiousness and frivolity 
first evoked the terrible storm of popular fury, 
were the first to display the most chivalrous cour- 
age in the terrible face of the guillotine. Beauti- 
ful women, too, in all the pride of their loveliness, 
met the inhuman stare of that mob undismayed. 
Nor were these traits without their fruits. This 
noble spirit—this triumphant victory of the well- 
born and the great—was a continual insult to the 
populace, who saw themselves defrauded of half 
their promised vengeance, and they learned that 
they might kill, but they could never humiliate 
them. In vain they dipped their hands in the red 
life-blood, and holding up their dripping fingers, 
asked—‘‘ How did it differ from that of the ca- 
naille?’”? Their hearts gave the lie to the taunt ; 
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for they witnessed instances of heroism, from gray 
hairs and tender womanhood, that would have 


issue, since they had been taken from the Temple 
by some mistake, and were not included in the 


shamed the proudest deeds of their new-born chiv-| list of the commissary. There they sat at the 


alry ! 

** Charles Gregoire Courcelles !’’ shouted out a 
deep voice from the scaffold. 

‘That is my name,’’ said a venerable-looking 
old gentleman, as he arose from his seat, adding, 
with a placid smile, ‘‘ but, for half a century, my 
friends have called me the Due de Raincourt.”’ 

** We have no dukes nor marquises; we know 
of no titles in France,’’ replied the functionary. 
** All men are equal before the law.’’ 

‘‘ If it were so, my friend, you and I might 
change places; for you were my steward, and 
plundered my chateau.”’ 

**Dowa with the royalist—away with the 
aristocrat !’’ shouted a number of voices from the 
crowd. 

** Be a little patient, good people,”’ said the old 
man, as he ascended the steps with some difficulty ; 
** T was wounded in Canada, and have never yet 
recovered. I shall probably be better a few min- 
utes hence.”’ 

There was something of half simplicity in the 
careless way the words were uttered that hushed 
the multitude, and already some expressions of 
sympathy were heard; but as quickly the ribald 
insults of the hired ruffians of the Convention 
drowned these sounds, and ‘* Down with the royal- 
ist’’ resounded on every side, while two officials 
assisted him to remove his stock and bare his 
throat. The commissary, advancing to the edge 
of the platform, and, as it were, addressing the 
people, read, in a hurried, slurring kind of voice, 
something that purported to be the ground of the 
condemnation. But of this not a word could be 
heard. None cared to hear the ten-thousand-time 
told tale of suspected royalism, nor would listen 
to the high-sounding declamation that proclaimed 
the virtuous zeal of the government—their untiring 
energy—their glorious persistence in the cause of 
the people. The last words were as usual re- 
sponded to with an echoing shout, and the cry of 
** Vive la Republique’’ rose from the great mul- 
titude. 

** Vive le Roi!’’ cried the old man, with a voice 
heard high above the clamor; but the words were 
scarce out when the lips that muttered them were 
closed in death; so sudden was the act, that a 
cry burst forth from the mob, but whether in rep- 
robation or in ecstasy I knew not. 

I will not follow the sad catalogue, wherein 
nobles, and peasants, priests, soldiers, actors, men 
of obscure fortune, and women of lofty station, suc- 
ceeded each other, occupying for a brief minute 
every eye, and passing away forever. Many 
ascended the platform without a word; some 
waved a farewell towards a distant quarter, where 
they suspected a friend to be ; others, spent their 
last moments in prayer, and died in the very act 
of supplication. All bore themselves with a noble 
and proud courage ; and now some five or six alone 
remained, of whose fate none seemed to guess the 





foot of the scaffold, speechless and stupefied— 
they looked as though it were matter of indifference 
to which side their steps should turn—to the gaol 
or the guillotine. Among these was the Marquise, 
who alone preserved her proud self-possession, and 
sat in all her accustomed dignity; while close 
beside her an angry controversy was maintained 
as to their future destiny—the commissary firmly 
refusing to receive them for execution, and the 
delegate of the Temple, as he was styled, as flatly 
asserting that he would not reconduct them to 
prison. ‘The populace soon grew interested in 
the dispute, and the most violent altercations arose 
among the partisans of each side of the question. 

Meanwhile, the commissary and his assistants 
prepared to depart. Already the massive drapery 
of red cloth was drawn over the guillotine, and 
every preparation made for withdrawing, when the 
mob, doubtless dissatisfied that they should be 
defrauded of any portion of the entertainment, 
began to climb over the wooden barricades, and, 
with furious cries and shouts, threaten vengeance 
upon any who would screen the enemies of the 
people. 

The troops resisted the movement, but rather 
with the air of men entreating calmness, than 
with the spirit of soldiery. It was plain to see 
on which side the true force lay. 

‘* If you will not do it, the people will do it 
for you,’’ whispered the delegate to the com- 
missary; ‘‘and who is to say where they will 
stop when their hands once learn the trick ?”’ 

The commissary grew lividly pale, and made 
no reply. 

** See there !’’ rejoined the other—* they are 
carrying a fellow on their shoulders yonder—they 
mean him to be the executioner.”’ 

“But I dare not—I cannot—without my 
orders.” 

‘Are not the people sovereign ’—whose will 
have we sworn to obey, but theirs?” 

‘*My own head would be the penalty if I 
yielded.” 

‘It will be, if you resist—even now it is too 
late.”’ 

And as he spoke he sprang from the seaffuld, 
and disappeared in the dense crowd that already 
thronged the space within the rails. 

By this time, the populace were not only mas- 
ters of the area around, but had also gained the 
scaffold itself, from which many of them seemed 
endeavoring to harangue the mob; others content- 
ing themselves with imitating the gestures of the 
commissary and his functionaries. It was a 
scene of the wildest uproar and confusion—frantic 
cries and screams, ribald songs and fiendish yell- 
ings on every side. The guillotine was again 
uncovered, and the great crimson drapery, torn 
into fragments, was waved about like flags, or 
twisted into uncouth head-dresses. The com- 
missary, failing in every attempt to restore 
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order peaceably, and either not possessing a suffi- 
cient force, or distrusting the temper of the sol- 
diers, descended from the scaffold, and gave the 
order to march. ‘This act of submission was 
hailed by the mob with the most furious yell of 
triumph. Up to that very moment, they had 
never credited the bare possibility of a victory ; 
and now they saw themselves suddenly masters 
of the field—the troops, in all the array of horse 
and fvot, retiring in discomfiture. Their exul- 
tation knew no bounds ; and, doubtless, had there 
been amongst them those with skill and daring to 
profit by the enthusiasm, the torrent had rushed a 
longer and more terrific course than through the 
bluod-steeped clay of the Place de la Gréve. 

‘* Here is the man we want,”’ shouted a deep 
voice. ‘* St. Just told us, t’other day, that the 
occasion never failed to produce one; and see, 
here is ‘ Jean Gougon ;’ and though he’s but 
two feet high, his fingers can reach the pin of the 
guillotine.”’ 

And he held aloft on his shoulders a misshapen 
dwarf, who was well-known on the Pont Neuf, 
where he gained his living by singing infamous 
songs, and perfurming mockeries of the service 
of the mass. A cheer of welcome acknowledged 
this speech, to which the dwarf responded by a 
mock benediction, which he bestowed with all the 
ceremonious observance of an archbishop. Shouts 
of the wildest laughter followed this mbaldry, 
and in a kind of triumph they carried him up the 
steps, and deposited him on the scaffold. 

Ascending one of the chairs, the little wretch 
proceeded to address the mob, which he did with 
all the ease and composure of a practised public 
speaker. Not a murmur was heard in that tu- 
multuous assemblage, as he, with a most admirable 
imitation of Hebert, then the popular idol, assured 
them that France was, at that instant, the envy 
of surrounding nations; and that, bating certain 
little weaknesses on the score of humanity—cer- 
tain traits of softness and over merey—her citi- 
zens realized all that ever had been said of angels. 
From thence he passed on to a mimicry of Marat, 
of Danton, and of Robespierre—tearing off his 
cravat, baring his breast, and performing all the 
oft-exhibited antics of the latter, as he vociferated 
in a wild scream, the well-known peroration of a 
speech he had lately made— If we look for a 
glorious morrow of freedom, the sun of our sla- 
very must set in blood !”’ 

However amused by the dwarf’s exhibition, a 
feeling of impatience began to manifest itself 
among the mob, who felt that, by any longer 
delay, it was possible time would be given for 
fresh troops to arrive, and the glorious opportu- 
nity of popular sovereignty be lost in the very 
hour of victory. 

**To work—to work, Master Gougon !”’ shout- 
ed hundreds of rude voices ; ‘‘ we cannot spend 
our day in listening to oratory.” 

** You forget, my dear friends,”’ said he, bland- 
ly, ‘that this is to me a new walk in life. I 


have much to learn, ere I can acquit myself 
worthily to the republic.”’ 

‘** We have no leisure for preparatory studies, 
Gougon,”’ cried a fellow below the scaffold. 

‘** Let me, then, just begin with monsieur,”’ 
said the dwarf, pointing to the last speaker—and 
a shout of laughter closed the sentence. 

A brief and angry dispute now arose as to 
what was to be done, and it is more than doubt- 
ful how the debate might have ended, when Gou- 
gon, with a readiness all his own, concluded the 
discussion by saying— 

‘*] have it, messieurs—I have it. There is » 
lady here, who, however respectable her family 
and connections, will leave few to mourn her loss. 
She is, in a manner, public property, and if not 
born on the soil, at least a naturalized Frenchwo- 
man. We have done a great deal for her, and in 
her name, for some time back, and I am not aware 
of any singular benefit she has rendered us. 
With your permission then, I ‘ll begin with her.”’ 

‘‘Name, name—name her,’’ was cried by 
thousands. 

‘** La voila,” said he, archly, as he pointed 
with his thumb to the wooden effigy of Liberty 
above his head. 

The absurdity of the suggestion was more than 
enough for its success. A dozen hands were 
speedily at work, and down came the Goddess of 
Liberty! The other details of an execution were 
|hurried over with all the speed of practised ad- 
dress, and the figure was placed beneath the drop. 
Down fell the axe, and Gougon, lifting up the 
wooden head, paraded it about the scaffuld, ery- 
ing— 

‘** Behold! an enemy of France. Long live 
\the republic, one and ‘ indivisible.’ ”’ 
| Loud and wild were the shouts of laughter 
\from this brutal mockery ; and for a time it al- 
jmost seemed as if the ribaldry had turned the 
mob from the sterner passions of their vengeance. 
This hope, if one there ever cherished it, was 
| short-lived ; and again the cry arose for blood. It 
| was too plain, that no momentary diversion, no 
| passing distraction, could withdraw them from that 
lust for cruelty, that had now grown into a pas- 
sion. 

And now a bustle and movement of those around 
the stairs showed that something was in prepara- 
tion ; and, in the next moment, the old Marquise 
was led forward between two men. 

‘* Where is the order for this woman’s execu- 
tion?’ asked the dwarf, mimicking the style and 
air of the commissary. 

‘* We give it: it is from us,’ shouted the mob, 
with one savage roar. 

Gougon removed his cap, and bowed a token ef 
obedience. 

‘* Let us proceed in order, messieurs,’’ said he, 
gravely ; ‘* 1 see no priest here.”’ 

‘‘ Shrive her yourself, Gougon ; few know the 
-mummeries better !’’ cried a voice. 

‘*Is there no one here can remember a prayer, 
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or even a verse of the offices,’’ said Gougon, with 
a well affected horror in his voice. 

** Yes, yes, I do,’’ cried I, my zeal overcoming 
all sense of the mockery in which the words were 
spoken; “I know them all by heart, and can 
repeat them from ‘lux beatissima’ down to 
‘hora mortis;’’’ and as if to gain credence for 
my self-laudation, | began at once to recite, in the 
sing-song tone of the seminary— 

Salve, mater salvatoris, 

Fons salutis, vas honoris ; 

Scala ceeli porta et via, 

Salve semper, O, Maria! 
It is possible I should have gone on to the very 
end, if the uproarious laughter which rung around 
had not stopped me. 

“There ’s a brave youth!’’ cried Gougon, 
pointing towards me, with mock admiration. 
“If it ever come to pass—as what may not in 
these strange times '—that we turn to priestcraft 
again, thou shalt be the first archbishop of Paris. 
Who taught thee that famous canticle ?”’ 

‘** The Pére Michel,’’ replied I, in no way con- 
scious of the ridicule bestowed upon me; ‘ the 
Pére Michel of St. Blois.’ 

The old lady lifted up her head at these words, 
and her dark eyes rested steadily upon me; and 
then, with a sign of her hand, she motioned to me 
to come over to her. 

** Yes; let him come,” said Gougon, as if an- 
awering the half-reluctant glances of the crowd. 
And now I was assisted to descend, and passed 
along over the heads of the people, till I was 
placed upon the scaffuld. Never can I forget the 
terror of that moment, as I stood within a few 
feet of the terrible guillotine, and saw beside me 
the horrid basket, splashed with recent blood. 

** Look not at these things, child,’’ said the old 
lady, as she took my hand and drew me towards 
her, ‘* but listen to me, and mark my words well.” 





**1 will, I will,” cried I, as the hot tears rolled 
down my cheeks. 

** Tell the Pére—you will see him to-night— 
tell him that I have changed my mind, and re- 
solved upon another course, and that he is not to 
leave Paris. Let them remain. The torrent 
runs too rapidly to last. This cannot endure 
much longer. We shall be among the last vic- 
tims! You hear me, child ?”’ 

**T do, I do,” cried I, sobbing. ‘‘ Why is not 
the Pére Michel with you now ?”’ 

‘* Because he is suing for my pardon—asking 
for mercy, where its very name is a derision. 
Kneel down beside me, and repeat the ‘ an- 
gelus.’”’ 

I took off my cap, and knelt down at her feet, 
reciting, in a voice broken by emotion, the words of 
the prayer. She repeated each syllable after me, 
in a tone full and unshaken, and then stooping, 
she took up the lily which lay in my cap. She 
pressed it passionately to her lips; two or three 
times. ‘Give it to her; tell her I kissed it at 
my last moment. Tell her 4g 

“This ‘shrift’ is beyond endurance. Away, 
holy father,’’ cried Gougon, as he pushed me 
rudely back, and seized the Marquise by the wrist. 
A faint cry escaped her. I heard no more; for, 
jostled and pushed about by the crowd, I was 
driven to the very rails of the scaffold. Stepping 
beneath these, I mingled with the mob beneath ; 
and burning with eagerness to escape a scene, to 
have witnessed which would almost have made my 
heart break, I forced my way into the dense mass, 
and, by squeezing and creeping, succeeded at last 
in penetrating to the verge of the Place. A terri- 
ble shout, and a rocking motion of the mob, like 
the heavy surging of the sea, told me that all was 
over; but I never looked back to the fatal spot, 
but, having gained the open streets, ran at the top 
of my speed towards home. 








From the Dublin Univ. Mag. 
GENIUS. 


Far out at sea—the sun was high, 
While veered the wind and flapped the sail— 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 
Dancing before the fitful gale, 
Far out at sea. 


The little stranger, who had lost 
His way, of danger nothing knew ; 
Settled awhile upon the mast, 
Then fluttered o’er the waters blue ; 
Far out at sea. 


Above there gleamed the boundless sky ; 
Beneath, the boundless ocean sheen ; 
Between them danced the butterfly ; 
The spirit-life in this vast scene ; 
Far out at sea. 


Away he sped with shimmering glee ! 
Dim, indistinct—now seen—now gone, 
Night comes, with wind and rain—and he 
No more will dance before the Morn— 
Far out at sea. 


He dies unlike his mates, I ween ; 
Perhaps not sooner, nor worse crossed ; 
And he hath felt, and known, and seen, 
A larger life and hope—though lost, 
Far out at sea. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


FRANCE. 


Nations of forty years, like men, 
Should know their constitution then, 
** Fools or Physicians’’— 
A maxim too well known to cite, 
Stamped on the common sense, in spite 
Of Doctor-Poiiticians ! 


But thou hast no returning gleam 
Of sense to plead. Whilst thou wouldst seem 
Of light the fountain ; 
Darkness involves thee like a pall, 
Nor hides thy shame. Let Atlas fall 
And cover thee !—thou canst not call 





Upon thy Mountain. 
we E. R. B. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF THE FIRST DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


Wurte the fortunes of the last Duchess of Or- 
leans are still. in uncertainty, it may not be un- 
pleasing to read something of the family and char- 
acter of the first princess who bore that title. 
The retrospect will carry us back to stirring times, 
and make us acquainted with the virtues and suf- 
ferings, as well as the crimes, which mark the 
family history of the great European houses. 
The story of Valentina Visconti links the history 
of Milan with that of Paris, and imparts an Ital- 
jan grace and tenderness to the French annals. 
Yet, although herself one of the gentlest of women, 
she was sprung from the fiercest of men. The 
history of the rise and progress of the family of 
Visconti is, in truth, one of the most characteristic 
that the Lombardie annalists have preserved. 

The Sforzias, called Visconti from their hered- 
itary office of Vicecomes, or temporal vicar of the 
emperor, were a marked and peculiar race. With 
the most ferocious qualities, they combined high 
intellectual refinement, and an elegant and culti- 
vated taste, in all that was excellent in art, archi- 
tecture, poetry, and classical learning. The 
founder of the family was Otho, Archbishop of 
Milan at the close of the 13th century. He ex- 
tended his vicarial authority into a virtual sover- 
eignty of the Lombard towns, acknowledging only 
the German emperor as his feudal lord. This 
self-constituted authority he transmitted to his 
nephew Matteo, I] grande.” In the powerful 
hands of Matteo the Magnificent, Milan became the 
capital of a virtual Lombardic kingdom. Three 
of the sons of Matteo were successively ‘* tyrants” 
of Milan, the designation being probably used in 
its classical, rather than its modern sense. Gale- 
azzo, the eldest, was succeeded by his son Azzo, 
the only one of the male representatives of the 
Visconti who exhibited any of the milder charac- 
teristics befitting the character of a virtuous prince. 
Luchino, his uncle and successor, was, however, 


a patron of learning, and has had the good fortune | 


to transmit his name to us in illustrious company. 
At his court, in other respects contaminated by 
vice, and made infamous by cruelty, the poet 
Petrarch found a home and a munificent patron. 
Luchino cultivated his friendship. ‘The poet was 
not above repaying attentions so acceptable by a 
no less acceptable flattery. Petrarch’s epistle, 
eulogizing the virtues and recounting the glory of 
the tyrant, remains a humiliating record of the 
power of wealth and greatness, and the pliability 
of genius. 

Luchino’s fate was characteristic. His wife 
Isabella, of Fieschi, had frequently suffered from 
his caprice and jealousy; at length she learned 
that he had resolved on putting her to death. 
Forced to anticipate his cruel intent, she poisoned 
him with the very drugs he had designed for her 
destruction. 

Luchino was sueeeeded by his brother Giovanni, 
Archbishop of Milan, the ablest of the sons of 
Matteo. Under his unscrupulous administration 
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the Milanese territory was extended, until almost 
the whole of Lombardy was brought under the 
yoke of the vigorous and subtle tyrant. Although 
an ecclesiastic, he was as prompt to use the tem- 
poral as the spiritual sword. On his accession to 
power, Pope Clement the Sixth, then resident at 
Avignon, summoned him to appear at his tribunal 
to answer certain charges of heresy and schism. 
The papal legate sent with this commission had a 
further demand to make on behalf of the pontiff 
—the restitution of Bologna, a fief of the Church, 
which had been seized by the Milanese prelate, 
Giovanni Visconti, as well as the cession, by the 
latter, of either his temporal or spiritual authority, 
which the legate declared could not be lawfully 
united in the person of an archbishop. Giovanni 
insisted that the legate should repeat the propo- 
sitions with which he was charged at church on 
the following Sunday: as prince and bishop he 
could only receive such a message in the presence 
of his subjects and the clergy of his province. On 
the appointed day, the archbishop having cele- 
brated high-mass with unusual splendor, the legate 
announced the message with which he was charged 
by his holiness. The people listened in silence, 
expecting a great discussion. But their astonish- 
ment was not greater than that of the legate, 
when Archbishop Giovanni stepped forth, with his 
crucifix in one hand, while with the other he 
drew from beneath his sacerdotal robes a naked 
sword, and exclaimed—* Behold the spiritual and 
temporal arms of Giovanni Visconti! By the help 
of God, with the one I will defend the other.” 

The legate could obtain no other answer, save 
that the archbishop declared that he had no inten- 
tion of disobeying the pontiff’s citation to appear 
at Avignon. He accordingly prepared, indeed, 
to enter such an appearance as would prevent cita- 
tions of that kind in future. 

He sent, as his precursor, a confidential secre- 
tary, with orders to make suitable preparations for 
his reception. Thus commissioned, the secretary 
proceeded to hire every vacant house in the city 
and surrouiding neighborhood, within a circuit 
of several miles; and made enormous contracts 
for the supply of furniture and provisions for the 
use of the archbishop and his suite. These as- 
tounding preparations soon reached the ears of 
Clement. He sent for the secretary, and de- 
manded the meaning of these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. The secretary replied, that he had 
instructions from his master, the Archbishop of 
Milan, to provide for the reception of 12,000 
knights and 6,000 foot soldiers, exclusive of the 
Milanese gentlemen who would accompany their 
lord when he appeared at Avignon, in compliance 
with his holiness’ summons. Clement, quite un- 
prepared for such a visit, only thought how he 
should extricate himself from so great a dilemma. 
He wrote to the haughty Visconti, begging that 
he would not put himself to the inconvenience of 
such a jonrney: and, lest this should not be suf- 
ficient to deter him, proposed to grant him the 
investiture of Bologna—the matter in dispute be- 
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tween them—for a sum of money: a proposal 
readily assented to by the wealthy archbishop. 
Giovanni Visconti bequeathed to the three sons 
of his brother Stephano a well-consolidated power ; 
and, for that age, an enormous accumulation of 
wealth. The Visconti were the most skilful of 
financiers. Without overburthening their subjects, 
they had ever a well-filled treasury—frequently 
recruited, it is true, by the plunder of their ene- 
mies, or replenished by the contributions they 
levied on neighboring cities. The uniform suc- 


cess which attended their negotiations in these | 


respects, encouraged them in that intermeddling 
policy they so often pursued. We can scarcely 
read without a smile the proclamations of their 
generals to the inoffensive cities, of whose affairs 
they so kindly undertook the unsolicited manage- 
ment. 

** It is no unworthy design which has brought 
us hither,”’ the general would say to the citizens of 
the towns selected for these disinterested interven- 
tions ; ‘* we are here to re€stablish order, to destroy 
the dissensions and secret animosities which divide 
the people (say) of Tuscany. We have formed 
the unalterable resolution to reform the abuses 
which abound in all the Tuscan cities. If we 
cannot attain our object by mild persuasions, we 
will succeed by the strong hand of power. Our 
chief has commanded us to conduct his armies to 
the gates of your city, toattack you at our swords’ 
point, and to deliver over your property to be pil- 
laged, unless (solely for your own advantage) you 
show yourselves pliant in conforming to his benev- 
olent advice.” 

Giovanni Visconti, as we have intimated, was suc- 
ceeded by his nephews. The two younger evinced 
the daring military talent which distinguished 
their race. Matteo, the eldest, on the contrary, 
abandoned himself to effeminate indulgences. His 
brothers, Bernabos and Galeazzo, would have been 
well pleased that he should remain a mere cipher, 
leaving the management of affairs in their hands ; 
but they soon found that his unrestrained licen- 
tiousness endangered the sovereignty of all. On 
one occasion a complaint was carried to the younger 
brothers by an influential citizen. Matteo Vis- 
conti, having heard that this citizen’s wife was 
possessed of great personal attractions, sent for her 
husband, and informed him that he designed her 
for an inmate of his palace, commanding him, 
upon pain of death, to fetch her immediately. 
The indignant burgher, in his perplexity, claimed 
the protection of Bernabos and Galéazzo. The 
brothers perceived that inconvenient consequences 
were likely toensue. A dose of poison, that very 
day, terminated the brief career of Matteo the 
voluptuous. 

Of the three brothers Bernabos was the most 
warlike and the most cruel ; Galeazzo the most 
subtle and politic. Laboring to cement his 
power by foreign alliances, he purchased from 
John, King of France, his daughter Isabelle de 
Valois, as the bride of his young son and heir ; 
and procured the hand of Lianel, Duke of Clar- 
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ence, son of Edward III., of England, for his 
daughter Violante. While Galeazzo pursued these 
peaceful modes of aggrandizement, Bernabos waged 
successful war on his neighbors, subjecting to 
the most refined cruelties all who questioned his 
authority. It was he who first reduced the prac- 
tice of the torture to a perfect system, extending 
over a period of forty-one days. During this 
period, every alternate day, the miserable victim 
suffered the loss of some of his members—an 
eye, a finger, an ear—until at last his torments 
ended on the fatal wheel. Pope after Pope strug- 
gled in vain against these powerful tyrants. They 
laughed at excommunication, or only marked the 
fulmination of a papal bull by some fresh act of 
oppression on the clergy subject to their authority. 
On one occasion Urban the Fifth sent Bernabos 
his bull of excommunication, by two legates. 
Bernabos received the pontifical message unmoved. 
He manifested no irritation—no resentment; but 
courteously escorted the legates, on their return, 
as far as one of the principal bridges in Milan. 
Here he paused, about to take leave of them. 
‘It would be inhospitable to permit you to de- 
part,’’ he said, addressing the legates, ‘‘ without 
some refreshment ; choose—wil] you eat or drink ?”’ 
The legates, terrified at the tone in which the 
compliment was conveyed, declined his proffered 
civility. ‘* Notso,’’ he exclaimed, with a terrible 
oath ; ** you shall not leave my city without some 
remembrance of me; say, will you eat or drink ?”’ 
The affrighted legates, perceiving themselves sur- 
rounded by the guards of the tyrant, and in im- 
mediate proximity to the river, felt no taste for 
drinking. ‘* We had rather eat,’’ said they ; ‘‘ the 
sight of so much water is sufficient. to quench our 
thirst.”” ** Well, then,”’ rejoined Bernabos, ** here 
are the bulls of excommunication which you have 
brought to me; you shall not pass this bridge 
until you have eaten, in my presence, the parch- 
ments on which they are written, the leaden seals 
affixed to them, and the silken cords by which 
they are attached.’’ The legates urged in vain 
the sacred character of their offices of ambassador 
and priest: Bernabos kept his word; and they 
were left to digest the insult as best they might. 
Bernabos and his brother, afier having disposed 
of Matteo, became, as companions in crime usually 
do, suspicious of one another. In particular, each 
feared that the other would poison him. Those 
banquets and entertainments to which they treated 
one another must have been scenes of magnificent 
discomfort. 

Galeazzo died first. His son, Giovanni-Gale- 
azzo, succeeded, and matched the unscrupulous 
ambition of his uncle with a subtlety equal to his 
own. Not satisfied with a divided sway, he ma- 
neuvred unceasingly until he made himself master 
of the persons of Bernabos and his two sons. 
The former he kept a close prisoner for seven 
months, and afterwards put to death by poison. 
The cruelty and pride of Bernabos had rendered 
him so odious to his subjects, that they made 
no effort on his behalf, but submitted without 
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opposition to the milder government of Giovanni- 
Galeazzo. He was no less successful in obtain- 
ing another object of his ambition. He received 
from the Emperor Wenceslaus the investiture 
and dukedom of Milan, for which he paid the 
sum of 100,000 florins, and now saw himself un- 
disputed master of Lombardy. 

The court of Milan during such a period seems 
a strange theatre for the display of graceful and 
feminine virtues. Yet it was here, and under the 
immediate eye of her father, this very Giovanni- 
Galeazzo, that Valentina Visconti, one of the most 
amiable female characters of history, passed the 
early days of her eventful life. As the naturalist 
culls a wild flower from the brink of the volcano, 
the historian of the dynasty of Milan pauses to | 
contemplate her pure and graceful character, pre- | 
senting itself among the tyrants, poisoners, mur- | 
derers, and infidels, who founded the power and | 
amassed the wealth of her family. [t would be| 
sad to think that the families of the wicked men | 
of history partook of the crimes of their parents. | 
But we must remember that virtue has little charm | 
for the annalist; he records what is most calen- | 
lated to excite surprise or awake horror, but takes | 
no notice of the unobtrusive ongoings of those | 
who live and die in peace and quietness. We} 
may be sure that among the patrons of Petrarch | 





The year after the foundation of the Duomo, 
Valentina Visconti became the bride of Louis, Duke 
of Orleans, only brother to the reigning monarch 
of France, Charles VI. Their politic father, the 
wise King Charles, had repaired the disasters oc- 
casioned by the successful English invasion, and 
the long captivity of John the Second. The mar- 
riage of Valentina and Louis was considered highly 
desirable by all parties. The important town of 
Asti, with an immense marriage portion in money, 
was bestowed by Giovanni-Galeazzo on his daugh- 
ter. <A brilliant escort of the Lombard chivalry 
accompanied the ‘* promessa sposa’’ to the French 
frontier, 

Charles VI. made the most magnificent prepara- 
tions for the reception of his destined sister-in-law. 
The weak but amiable monarch, ever delighting 
in fétes and entertainments, could gratify his 
childish taste, while displaying a delicate con- 
sideration and brotherly regard for Louis of Or- 
leans. The marriage was to be celebrated at 
Mélun. Fountains of milk and choice wine played 
to the astonishment and delight of the bourgeois. 
There were jousts and tournaments, masques and 
banquets, welcoming the richty-dowered daughter 
of Milan. All promised a life of secured happi- 


ness ; she was wedded to the brave and chivalrous 


| Louis of Orleans, the pride and darling of France. 


there was no want of refinement, or of the domes-| He was eminently handsome ; and his gay, grace- 
tic amenities with which a youthful princess, and | ful, and affable manners gained for him the strong 
only child, ought to be surrounded. In fact, we | personal attachment of all who surrounded him. 
have been left the most permanent and practical! But, alas for Valentina and her dream of happi- 
evidences of the capacity of these tyrants for the| ness! Louis was a profligate; she found herself, 
enjoyment of the beautiful. The majestic cathedral | from the first moment of her marriage, a neglected 


of Milan is a monument of the noble architectural | 
taste of Valentina’s father. In the midst of don-| 
jons and fortress-palaces it rose, an embodiment | 
of the refining influence of religion ; bearing in | 
many respects a likeness to the fair and innocent 
being whose fortunes we are about to narrate, and 
who assisted at its foundation. The progress of 
the building was slow: it was not till a more 
magnificent usurper than any of the Visconti as- 
sumed the iron-crown of Lombardy, in our own 
generation, that the general design of the Duomo 
of Milan was completed. Many of the details| 
still remain unfinished ; many statues to be placed 
on their pinnacles; some to be replaced on the 
marble stands from which they were overthrown 
by the cannon of Radetski. Of the old castle of 
the Visconti two circular towers and a curtain-wall 
alone remain: its court-yard is converted into a 
barrack, its moats filled up, its terraced gardens 
laid down as an esplanade for the troops of the 
Austrian garrison. The family of the Visconti 
have perished. Milan, so long the scene of their 
glory, and afterwards the battle-ground of contend- 
ing claimants, whose title was derived through 
them, has ceased to be the capital of a free and 
powerful Italian state: but the Cathedral, after a 
growth of nearly four centuries, is still growing ; 
and the name of the gentle Valentina, so early as- 
sociated with the majestic Gothic edifice, *‘ smells 





sweet, and blossoms in the dust,’’ 


wife; her modest charms and gentle deportment 
had no attractions for her volatile husband. The 
early years of her wedded life were passed in 
solitude and uncomplaining sorrow. She bore 
her wrongs in dignified silence. Her quiet en- 
durance, her pensive gentleness, never for a 
moment yielded; nor was she ever heard to ex- 
press an angry or bitter sentiment. Still she was 
not without some consolation; she became the 
mother of promising children, on whom she could 
bestow the treasures of love and tenderness, of the 
value of which the dissolute Louis was insensible. 
Affliction now began to visit the French palace. 
Charles VI. had long shown evidences of a weak 
intellect. The events of his youth had shaken a 
mind never robust; indeed, they were such as one 
cannot read of even now without emotion. 

During his long minority the country, which, 
under the prudent administration of his father, had 
well nigh recovered the defeats of Cressy and 
Poictiers, had been torn by intestine commotions. 
The regency was in the hands of the young king’s 
uncles, the Dukes of Anjou and Burgundy. The 
latter inheriting by his wife, who was heiress of 
Flanders, the rich provinces bordering France on 
the north-east, in addition to his province of 
Burgundy, found himself, in some respects, more 
powerful than his sovereign. The commercial 
prosperity of the Low Countries filled his coffers 
with money, and the hardy Burgundian population 
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gave him, at command, a bold and intrepid sol- 
diery. 

From his earlier years, Charles had manifested 
a passion for the chase. When about twelve years 
old, in the forest of Senlis, he had encountered a 
stag, bearing a collar with the inscription, ‘‘ Cesar 
hoc mihi donavit.”’ This wonderful stag appeared 
to him in a dream a few years afterwards, as he 
lay in his tent before Roosebeke, in Flanders, 
whither he had been led by his uncle of Burgundy 
to quell an insurrection of the citizens of Ghent, 
headed by the famous Philip van Artevelde. Great 
had been the preparations of the turbulent burghers. 
Protected by their massive armor, they formed 
themselves into a solid square bristling with pikes. 
The French cavalry, armed with lances, eagerly 
waited for the signal of attack. The signal was 
to be the unfurling of the oriflamme, the sacred 
banner of France, which had never before been 
displayed but when battling against infidels. It 
had been determined, on this occasion, to use it 
against the Flemings because they rejected the 
authority of Pope Clement, calling themselves 
Urbanists, and were consequently looked on by the 
French as excluded from the pale of the church. 
As the young king unfurled this formidable banner, 
the sun, which had for days been obscured by a 
lurid fog, suddenly shone forth with unwonted 
brilliancy. A dove, which had long hovered over 
the king’s battalion, at the same time settled on 
the flag-staff. 


Now, 7 the lips of those you love, fair gentlemen of 
rance, 
Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the lance! 


The French chivalry did indeed execute a mem- 
orable charge on these burghers of Ghent. Their 
lance-points reached a yard beyond the heads of 
the Flemish pikes. The Flemings, unable to 
return or parry their thrusts, fell back on all sides. 
The immense central mass of human beings thus 
forcibly compressed, shrieked and struggled in 
vain. Gasping for breath, they perished, en masse, 
suffocated by the compression, and crushed under 
the weight of their heavy armor. <A reward had 
een offered for the body of Philip van Artevelde ; 
it was found amid a heap of slain, and brought to 
the king’s pavilion. The young monarch gazed 
on the mortal remains of his foe, but no wound 
could be discovered on the body of the Flemish 
leader—he had perished from suffocation. The 
corpse was afterwards hanged on the nearest tree. 
When the king surveyed this horrible yet bloodless 
field, the appalling spectacle of this mass of dead, 
amounting, it is said, to 34,000 corpses, was more 
than his mind could bear. From this period un- 
mistakable evidences of his malady became ap- 
parent. The marvellous stag took possession of 
his fancy ; it seemed to him the emblem of victory, 
and he caused it to be introduced among the heral- 
die insignia of the kingdom. 

In his sixteenth year, the king selected, as the 





of Bernabos. In her honor various costly fétes had 
been given. On one of these occasions the royal 
bridegroom displayed his eccentricity in a character- 
istic manner. ‘The chroniclers of the time have given 
us very detailed accounts of these entertainments. 
The costumes were extravagantly fantastic ; ladies 
carried on their head an enormous hennin, a very 
cumbrous kind of head-dress, surmounted by horns 
of such dimensions, that their exit or entrance 
into an apartment was a work of considerable 
difficulty. The shoes were equally absurd and 
inconvenient; their pointed extremities, half a 
yard in length, were turned up and fastened to the 
knees in various grotesque forms. The robes, the 
long open sleeves of which swept the ground, were 
emblazoned with strange devices. Among the 
personal effects of one of the royal princes we find 
an inventory of about a thousand pearls used in 
embroidering on a robe the words and music of a 
popular song. 

The chronicle of the Religieur de St. Denis 
describes one of these masked balls, which was 
held in the court-yard of that venerable abbey, 
temporarily roofed over with tapestries for the oc- 
easion. ‘The sons of the Duke of Anjou, cousins 
of the king, were prepared to invade Naples, in 
right of their father, to whom Joanna of Naples 
had devised that inheritance. Previous to their 
departure, their royal cousin resolved to confer on 
them the order of knighthood. An immense con- 
course of guests were invited to witness the splen- 
did ceremonial, and take part in the jousts and 
tournaments which were to follow. The king 
had selected a strange scene for these gay doings. 
The Abbey of St. Denis was the last resting-place 
of the kings of France. Here mouldered the 
mortal remains of his predecessors, and here were 
to repose his bones when he, too, should be 
‘‘gathered to his fathers.”’ The celebrated 
‘**Captain of the Companies,’ the famous du 
Guesclin, the savior of France in the reign of 
his father, had paid the debt of nature many years 
before, and reposed there among the. mortal re- 
mains of those whose throne he had guarded so 
well. The astonishment of the guests was ex- 
treme, when it appeared that the exhumation and 
reinterment of du Guesclin formed part of the 
programme of the revels. ‘The old warrior was 
taken up, the funeral rites solemnly gone through, 
three hundred livres appropriated to the pious use 
of masses for his soul, and the revellers dismissed 
to meditate on the royal eccentricities. 

The murder of the Constable of France, Oliver 
de Clisson, followed soon after, and quite com- 
pleted the break-down of poor Charles’ mind. 
This powerful officer of the crown had long been 
feared and hated by the great feudal lords, es- 
pecially by the Duke of Brittany, who entertained 
an absurd jealousy of the one-eyed hero. Al- 
though Clisson, by his decisive victory at Auray, 
had secured to him the contested dukedom of Brit- 
tany, the jealous duke treacherously arrested his 


partner of his throne, the beautiful Isabeau of | benefactor and guest, whom he kept prisoner in 


Bavaria. She also was a Visconti by the mother’s 
side, her father having wedded one of the daughters 


the dungeons of his castle of La Motte. In the 
first transports of his fury the duke had given 
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orders that de Clisson should be put to death ; but 
his servants, fearing the consequences of so auda- 
cious an act, left his commands unexecuted. 
Eventually, the constable was permitted by his 
captor to purchase his freedom ; a condition which 
was no sooner complied with, than the duke re- 
pented having allowed his foe to escape from his 
hands. He now suborned Pierre de Craon, a 
personal enemy of de Clisson, to be the execu- 
tioner of his vengeance. The constable was re- 
turning to his hotel, having spent a festive even- 
ing with his sovereign, when he was set on by his 
assassins. He fell, covered with wounds, and 
was left for dead. ‘To increase his torments, the 
murderer announced to him, as he fell, his name 
and motives. But, though severely injured, Clis- 
son was yet alive. The noise of the conflict 
reached the king, who was just retiring to rest. 
He hastened to the spot. His bleeding minister 
clung to his robe, and implored him to swear that 
he should be avenged. 

** My fidelity to your majesty has raised up for 
me powerful enemies ; this is my only crime. 
Whether I recover, or perish from my wounds, 
swear to me that I shall not be unavenged.”’ 

‘**] shall never rest, so help me God,’’ replied 
the excited monarch, ‘‘ until the authors of this 
audacious crime shall be brought to justice.”’ 

Charles kept his word. Although suffering 
from fever, the result of this night’s alarm and 
exposure, he collected a considerable army and 
marched for Brittany. His impatieut eagerness 
knew no bounds. Through the sultry, noonday 
heat, over the arid plains and dense forests of 
Brittany, he pursued the assassin of his constable. 
He rode the foremost of his host—often silently 
and alone. One day, having undergone great 
personal fatigue, he had closed his eyes, still rid- 
ing forward, when he was aroused by the violent 
curveting of his steed, whose bridle had been seized 
by a wild-looking man, singularly clad. 

‘Turn back, turn back, noble king,’’ cried he; 
**to proceed further is certain death ; you are be- 
trayed!’’ Having uttered these words, the stranger 
disappeared in the recesses of the forest before any 
one could advance to arrest him. 

The army now traversed a sandy plain, which 


reflected the intensity of the solar rays. The | 


king wore a black velvet jerkin, and a cap of 
crimson velvet, ornamented with a chaplet of 
pearls. ‘This ill-selected costume rendered the 
heat insufferable. While musing on the strange 
occurrence in the forest, he was aroused by the 
clashing of steel around him. The page, who 
bore his lance, had yielded to the drowsy influences 
of the oppressive noonday heat, and as he slum- 
bered his lance had fallen with a ringing sound on 
the casque of the page before him. The succes- 
sion of these alarms quite damaged Charles’ intel- 
lect. He turned, in a paroxysm of madness, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Down with the traitors !’’ and attacked his 
own body-guard. All made way, as the mad king 
assailed them. Several fell victims to his wildly- 
aimed thrusts, before he sunk at length, exhausted 





by his efforts; a fit of total insensibility followed. 
His brother of Orleans and kinsman of Burgundy 
had him conveyed by slow stages to Paris. 

Charles’ recovery was very tedious. Many 
remedies were tried—charms and incantations, as 
well as medicines ; but to the great joy of the 
people, who had always loved him, his reason was 
at length pronounced to be restored, and his phy- 
sicians recommended him to seek amusement and 
diversion in festive entertainments. 

Another shock, and Charles VI. became a con- 
firmed lunatic. ‘This tragical termination of an 
absurd frolic occurred as follows :-— 

On a gala occasion the monarch and five knights 
of his household conceived the design of disguising 
themselves as satyrs. Close-fitting linen dresses, 
covered with some bituminous substance, to which 
was attached fine flax resembling hair, were 
stitched on their persons. Their grotesque figures 
excited much merriment. The Dukes of Orleans 
and Bar, who had been supping elsewhere, entered 
the hall somewhat affected by their night's dissipa- 
tion. With inconceivable folly, one of these tipsy 
noblemen applied a torch to the covering of one 
of the satyrs. The miserable wretch, burning 
frightfully and hopelessly, rushed through the hall 
in horrible torments, shrieking in the agonies of 
despair. The fire was rapidly communicated. 
To those of the satyrs, whose hairy garments were 
thus ignited, escape was hopeless. To detach 
the flaming pitch was impossible; they writhed 
and rolled about, but in vain; their tortures only 
ended with their lives. One alone besides the 
king escaped. Recollecting that the buttery was 
near, he ran and plunged himself in the large tub 
of water provided for washing the plates and 
dishes. ‘Even so, he did not escape without seri- 
ous injuries. The king had been conversing in 
his disguise with the young bride of the Duke of 
Berri. She had recognized him, and with admira- 
ble presence of mind and devotion she held him 
fast, covering him with her robe lest a spark 
should descend on him. ‘To her care and energy 
he owed his preservation from so horrible a fate, 
but, alas! only to linger for years a miserable 
maniac. The terrible spectacle of his companions 
in harmless frolic perishing in this dreadful man- 
ner before his eyes, completed the wreck of his 
already broken intellect. His reason returned but 
partially. Even these slight amendments were at 
rare intervals. He became a squalid and pitiable 
object ; his person utterly neglected, for his gar- 
ments could only be changed by force. His heart- 
less and faithless wife deserted him— indeed, in 
his insane fits, his detestation of her was excessive 
—and neglected their children. One human being 
only could soothe and soften him, his sister-in-law, 
Valentina Visconti. 

Charles had always manifested the truest friend- 
ship for the neglected wife of his brother. They 
were alike unhappy in their domestic relations ; 
for the gallantries of the beautiful queen were 
scarcely less notorious than those of Louis of Or- 
leans ; and if scandal spoke truly, Louis himself 
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was one of the queen’s lovers. The brilliant and 
beautiful Isabeau was distinguished by the daz- 
zlingly clear and fair complexion of her German 
fatherland, and the large lustrous eyes of the 
Italian. But Charles detested her, and delighted 
in the society of Valentina. He was never hap- 
py but when near her. In the violent paroxysins 
of his malady, she only could venture to approach 
him—she alone had influence over the poor maniac. 
He yielded to her wishes without opposition ; and 
in his occasional glimpses of reason, touchingly 
thanked his ‘‘ dear sister’? for her watchful care 
and forbearance. 

It must have been a dismal change, even from 
the barbaric court of Milan; but Valentina was 
not a stranger to the consolations which are ever 
the reward of those who prove themselves self- 
sacrificing in the performance of duty. She was 
eminently happy in her children. Charles, her 
eldest son, early evinced a delicate enthusiasm of 
mind—the sensitive organization of genius. He 
was afterwards to become, par excellence, the poet 
of France. In his childhood he was distinguished 
for his amiable disposition and handsome person. | 
Possibly at the time of which we now write was 
laid the foundation of that sincere affection for his 
cousin Isabella, eldest daughter of the king, which 
many years afterwards resulted in their happy 
union. One of the most touching poems of 
Charles of Orleans has been charmingly rendered 
into English by Mr. Carey. It is addressed to 
his deceased wife, who died in child-bed at the 
early age of twenty-two :— 


To make my lady’s obsequies, 
My love a minster wrought, 
And in the chantry, service there 
Was sung by doleful thought. 
The tapers were of burning sighs, 





That light and odor gave, 
And grief, illumined by tears, 
Irradiated her grave ; 
And round about in quaintest guise 
Was carved, ‘* Within this tomb there lies 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes.” 


Above her lieth spread a tomb, 
Of gold and sapphires blue ; 

The gold doth mark her blessedness, 
The sapphires mark her true ; 

For blessedness and truth in her 
Were livelily portrayed, 

When gracious God with both his hands 
Her wondrous beauty made ; 

She was, to speak without disguise, 

The fairest thing to mortal eyes.’ 


No more, no more; my heart doth faint, 
When I the life reeall 
Of her who lived so free from taint, 
So virtuous deemed by all ; 
Who in herself was so complete, 
I think that she was ta’en 
By God to deck his paradise, 
And with his saints to reign ; 
For well she doth become the skies, 
Whom, while on earth, each one did prize, 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes! 





The same delicate taste and sweet sensibility 
which are here apparent break forth in another 
charming poem by Charles, composed while a 
prisoner in England, and descriptive of the same 
delightful season that surrounds us with light and 
harmony, while we write, “le premier prin- 
temps :’’— 

The Time hath laid his mantle by 

Of wind, and rain, and iey chill, 
And dons a rich embroidery 

Of sunlight poured on lake and hill. 


No beast or bird, in earth or sky, 
Whose voice doth not with gladness thrill ; 
For ‘Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind, and rain, and icy chill. 
River and fountain, brook and rill, 
Bespangled o'er with livery gay 
Of silver droplets, wind their way ; 
All in their new apparel vie, 
For Time hath laid his mantle by. 

We have said little of Louis of Orleans, the 
unfaithful husband of Valentina. This young 
prince had many redeeming traits of character. 
He was generous, liberal, and gracious; adored 
by the French people; fondly loved, even by his 
neglected wife. His tragical death, assassinated 
in cold blood by his cousin, Jean-sans-peur of 
Burgundy, excited in his behalf universal pity. 
Let us review the causes which aroused the vin- 
dictive hostility of the Duke of Burgundy, only to 
be appeased by the death of his gay and unsus 
picious kinsman. 

Among the vain follies of Louis of Orleans, his 
picture-gallery may be reckoned the most offensive. 
Here were suspended the portraits of his various 
mistresses; among others he had the audacity to 
place chere the likeness of the Bavarian princess, 
wife of Jean-sans-peur. The resentment of the 
injured husband may readily be conceived. In 
addition to this very natural cause of dislike, these 
dukes had been rivals for that political power 
which the imbecility of Charles the Sixth placed 
within their grasp. 

The unamiable elements in the character of the 
Duke of Burgundy had been called into active 
exercise in very early life. While Duke de 
Nevers, he was defeated at Nicopolis, and made 
prisoner by Bajazet, surnamed ‘ Ilderim,’’ or the 
Thunderer. What rendered this defeat the more 
mortifying was, the boastful expectation of success 
proclaimed by the Christian army. ‘If the sky 
should fall, we could uphold it on our lances,” 
they exclaimed, but a few hours before their host 
was scattered, and its leaders prisoners to the 
Moslem. Jean-sans-peur was detained in captivity 
until an enormous ransom was paid for his de- 
liverance. Giovanni-Galeazzo was suspected of 
connivance with Bajazet, both in bringing the 
Christians to fight at a disadvantage, and in put- 
ting the Turks on the way of obtaining the heaviest 
ransoms. ‘The splenetic irritation of this disaster 
seems to have clung long after to the Duke of 
Burgundy. His character was quite the reverse 
of that of his confiding kinsman of Orleans. He 
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was subtle, ambitious, designing, crafty—dishon- 
orably resorting to guile, where he dared not ven- 
ture on overt acts of hostility. For the various 
reasons we have mentioned, he bore a secret, but 
intense, hatred to his cousin Louis. 

In the early winter of 1407, the Duke of Or- 
leans, finding his health impaired, bade a tempo- 
rary adieu to the capital, and secluded himself in 
his favorite chateau of Beauté. He seems to have 
been previously awakened to serious reflections. 
He had passed much of his time at the convent of 
the Celestines, who, among their most precious 
relics, still reckon the illuminated manuscript of 
the Holy Scriptures presented to them by Louis 
of Orleans, and bearing his autograph. ‘To this 
order of monks he peculiarly attached himself, 
spending most of the time his approaching death 
accorded to him. A spectre, in the solitude of 
the cloisters, appeared to him, and bade him pre- 
pare to stand in the presence of his Maker. His 
friends in the convent, to whom he narrated the 
occurrence, contributed by their exhortations to 
deepen the serious convictions pressing on his 
mind. ‘There now seemed a reasonable expectation 
that Louis of Orleans would return from his volun- 
tary solitude at his chateau on the Marne, a wiser 
and a better man, cured, by timely reflection, of the 
only blemish which tarnished the lustre of his many 
virtues. 

The aged Duke of Berri had long lamented the 
ill-feeling and hostility which had separated his 
nephews of Orleans and Burgundy. It was his 
earnest desire to see these discords, so injurious to 
their true interests and the well-being of the king- 
dom, ended by a cordial reconciliation. He ad- 
dressed himself to Jean-sans-peur, and met with 
unhoped-for success. ‘The Duke of Burgundy pro- 
fessed his willingness to be reconciled, and acceded 
with alacrity to his uncle’s proposition of a visit to 
the invalided Louis. ‘The latter, ever trusting and 
warm-hearted, cordially embraced his former enemy. 
They received the sacrament together, in token of 
peace and good-will; the Duke of Burgundy, ac- 
cepting the proffered hospitality of his kinsman, 
promised to partake of a banquet to be given on this 
happy occasion by Louis of Orleans, a few days 
later. 

During the interval the young duke returned to 
Paris. His sister-in-law, Queen Isabeau, was then 
residing at the Hotel Barbette—a noble palace in a 
retired neighborhood, with fine gardens, almost 
completely secluded. Louis of Orleans, almost 
unattended, visited the queen, to condole with her 
on the loss of her infant, who had survived its birth 
but afew days. While they were supping together, 
Scas de Courteheuze, valet-de-chambre to Charles 
VI., arrived with a message to the duke :—‘* My 
lord, the king sends for you, and you must instantly 
hasten to him, for he has business of great impor- 
tance to you and to him, which he must communi- 
cate to you this night.”” Louis of Orleans, never 
doubting that this message came from his brother, 
hastened to obey the summons. His inconsiderable 





escort rendered him an easy prey to the ruffians 
who lay in wait for him. He was cruelly mur- 
dered : his skull cleft open, the brains scattered on 
the pavement ; his hand so violently severed from the 
body, that it was thrown to a considerable distance ; 
the other arm shattered in two places; and the 
body frightfully mangled. About eighteen were 
concerned in the murder; Raoul d’Oquetonville 
and Scas de Courteheuze acted as leaders. They 
had long waited for an opportunity, and lodged at 
an hotel ** having for sign the image of Our Lady,”’ 
near the Porte Barbette, where, it was afterwards 
discovered, they had waited for several days for 
their victim. ‘Thus perished, in the prime of life, 
the gay and handsome Louis of Orleans. The 
mutilated remains were collected, and removed to 
the church of the Guillemins, the nearest place 
where they might be deposited. ‘This confraternity 
were an order of hermits, who had succeeded to the 
church convent of the Blane Manteaux instituted 
by St. Louis. The church of the Guillemins was 
soon crowded by the friends and relatives of the 
murdered prince. All concurred in execrating the 
author or authors of this horrid deed. Suspicion 
at first fell upon Sir Aubert de Canny, who had 
good reason for hating the deceased duke. Louis 
of Orleans, some years previously, had carried off 
his wife, Marietta D’Enghein, and kept her openly 
until she had borne him a son, afterwards the cele- 
brated Dunois. Immediate orders were issued by 
the king for the arrest of the knight of Canny. 
Great sympathy was felt for the widowed Valen- 
tina, and her young and fatherless children. No 
one expressed himself more strongly than the Duke 
of Burgundy. He sent a kind message to Valen- 
tina, begging her to look on him as a friend and 
protector. While contemplating the body of his 
victim, he said, ‘* Never has there been committed 
in the realm of France a fouler murder.’”’ His 
show of regret did not end here ; with the other 
immediate relatives of the deceased prince, he bore 
the pall at the funeral procession. When the body 
was removed to the church of the Celestines, there 
to be interred in a beautiful chapel Louis of Orleans 
had himself founded and built, Burgundy was ob- 
served by the spectators to shed tears. But he was 
destined soon to assume quite another character, by 
an almost involuntary act. ‘The Provost of Paris, 
having traced the flight of the assassins, had ascer- 
tained beyond doubt that they had taken refuge at 
the hotel of this very Duke of Burgundy. He 
presented himself at the council, and undertook to 
produce the criminals, if permitted to search the 
residences of the princes. Seized with a sudden 
panic, the Duke of Burgundy, to the astonishment 
of all present, became his own accuser. Pale and 
trembling, he avowed his guilt :—*‘ It was I!”’ he 
faltered, ‘‘ the devil tempted me!’’ The other 
members of the council shrunk back in undisguised 
horror. Jean-sans-peur, having made this astound- 
ing confession, left the council-chamber, and started, 
without a moment’s delay, for the Flemish frontier. 
He was hotly pursued by the friends of the mur- 
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dered Louis ; but his measures had been taken with 
too much prompt resolution to permit of a successful 
issue to his Orleanist pursuers. Once among his 
subjects of the Low Countries, he might dare the 
utmost malice of his opponents. 

In the mean time, the will of the deceased duke 
was made public. His character, like Cesar’s, 
rose greatly in the estimation of the citizens, when 
the provisions of his last testament were made 
known. He desired that he should be buried 
without pomp in the church of the Celestines, 
arrayed in the garb of that order. He was not 
unmindful of the interests of literature and science ; 
nor did he forget to make the poor and suffering 
the recipients of his bounty. Lastly, he confided 
his children to the guardianship of the Duke of 
Burgundy ; thus evincing a spirit unmindful of 
injuries, generous, and confiding. This document 
also proved, that, even in his wild career, Louis of 
Orleans was at times visited by better and holier 
aspirations. 

Valentina mourned over her husband long and 
deeply ; she did not long survive him; she sunk 
under her bereavement, and followed him to the 
grave ere her year of widowhood expired. At 
first the intelligence of his barbarous murder ex- 
cited in her breast unwonted indignation. She 
exerted herself actively to have his death avenged. 
A few days after the murder, she entered Paris in 
‘*a litter covered with white cloth, and drawn by 
four white horses.’’ All her retinue wore deep 
mourning. She had assumed for her device the 
despairing motto— 
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Rien ne m’est plus, 
Plus ne m’est rien. 


Proceeding to the Hétel St. P6l, accompanied by 
her children and the Princess Isabella, the affianced 
bride of Charles of Orleans, she threw herself at 
the king’s knees, and, in a passion of tears, prayed 
for justice on the murderer of his brother, her 
lamented lord. Charles was deeply moved; he 
also wept aloud. He would gladly have granted 
her that justice which she demanded, had it been 
in his power to do so; but Burgundy was too 
powerful. The feeble monarch dared not offend 
his overgrown vassal. A process at law was all 
the remedy the king could offer. Law was then, 
as now, a tedious and uncertain remedy, and a rich 
and powerful traverser could weary out his prose- 
cutor with delays and quibbles equal to our own. 
Jean-sans-peur returned in defiance to Paris to 
conduct the proceedings in his own defence. He 
had erected a strong tower of solid masonry in his 
hotel; here he was secure in the midst of his 
formidable guards and soldiery. For his defence, 
he procured the services of Jean Petit, a distin- 
guished member of the University of Paris, and a 
popular orator. The oration of Petit (which has 
rendered him infamous) was rather a philippic 
against Louis of Orleans, than a defence of Jean- 
sans-peur. He labors to prove that the prince 
deserved to die, having conspired against the king 
and kingdom. One of the charges—that of having, 
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by incantations, endeavored to destroy the monarch 
—gives us a singular idea of the credulity of the 
times, when we reflect that these absurd allegations 
were seriously made and believed by a learned 
doctor, himself a distinguished member of the 
most learned body in France, the University of 
Paris. The Duke of Orleans conspired “ to cause 
the king, our lord, to die of a disorder, so languish- 
ing and so slow, that no one should divine the cause 
of it; he, by dint of money, bribed four persons, 
an apostate monk, a knight, an esquire, and a 
varlet, to whom he gave his own sword, his dag- 
ger, and a ring, for them to consecrate to, or more 
properly speaking, to make use of, in the name 
of the devil,”’ &c. ‘* The monk made several 
incantations * * * * and one grand invocation 
on a Sunday, very early, and before sunrise, on a 
mountain near the tower of Mont-joy. * * * The 
monk performed many superstitious acts near a bush, 
with invocations to the devil ; and while so doing 
he stripped himself naked to his shirt and kneeled 
down ; he then struck the points of the sword and 
dagger into the ground, and placed the ring near 
them. Having uttered many invocations to the 
devils, two of them appeared to him in the shape 
of two men clothed in brownish-green, one of 
whom was called Hermias, and the other Estra- 
main. He paid them such honors and rever- 
ence as were due to God our Saviour—after which 
he retired behind the bush. The devil, who had 
come for the ring, took it and vanished, but he who 
was come for the sword and dagger, remained— 
but afterwards, having seized them, he also van- 
ished. The monk, shortly after, came to where 
the devils had been, and found the sword and dag- 
ger lying flat on the ground, the sword having the 
point broken—but he saw the point among some 
powder, where the devil had laid it. Having 
waited half-an-hour, the other devil returned and 
gave him the ring, which to the sight was of the 
color of red, nearly scarlet, and said to him; 
‘Thou wilt put it into the mouth of a dead man, in 
the manner thou knowest,’ and then he vanished.”’ 

To this oration the advocate of the Duchess 
of Orleans replied at great length. Valentina’s 
answer to the accusation we have quoted, was 
concise and simple. ‘* The late duke, Louis of 
Orleans, was a prince of too great piety and virtue 
to tamper with sorceries and witcheraft.”” ‘The 
legal proceedings against Jean-sans-peur seemed 
likely to last for an interminable period. Even 
should they be decided in favor of the family of 
Orleans, the feeble sovereign dared not carry the 
sentence of the law into execution against sv 
powerful an offender as the Duke of Burgundy. 
Valentina knew this ; she knew also that she could 
not find elsewhere one who could enforce her claims 
for justice—justice on the murderer of her husband 
—the slayer of the father of her defenceless chil- 
dren. Milan, the home of her girlhood, was a 
slaughter-house, reeking with the blood of her 
kindred. Five years previously her father, Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo Visconti, had died of the plague 
which thea desolated Italy. ‘To avoid this terrible 
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disorder he shut himself up in the town of Marig- 
nano, and amused himself during his seclusion by 
the study of judicial astrology, in which science he 
was an adept. A comet appeared in the sky. The 
haughty Visconti doubted not that this phenomenon 
was an announcement to him of his approaching 
death. ‘*I thank God,’’ he cried, ‘‘ that this in- 
timation of my dissolution will be evident to all 
men; my glorious life will be not ingloriously 
terminated.’’ The event justified the omen. By his 
second marriage with Katharina Visconti, daughter 
of his uncle Bernabos, Giovanni Galeazzo left two 
sons, stil] very young, Giovanni-Maria and Philippo- 
Maria, among whom his dominions were divided, 
their mother acting as guardian and regent. 

All the ferocious characteristics of the Visconti 
seemed to have centred in the stepmother of Valen- 
tina. The Duchess of Milan delighted in execu- 
tions; she beheaded, on the slightest suspicions, 
the highest nobles of Lombardy. At length she 
provoked reprisals, and died the victim of poison. 
Giovanni-Maria, nurtured in blood, was the worthy 
son of such a mother. His thirst for blood was 
unquenchable ; his favorite pursuit was to witness 
the torments of criminals delivered over to blood- 
hounds, trained for the purpose, and fed only on 
human flesh. His huntsman and favorite, Squarcia 
Giramo, on one occasion, for the amusement of his 
master, threw to them a young boy only twelve 
years of age. ‘The innocent child clung to the 
knees of the duke, and entreated that he might be 
preserved from so terrible a fate. The bloodhounds 
hung back. Squarcia Giramo, seizing the child, 
with his hunting-knife cut his throat, and then 
flung him to the dogs. More merciful than these 
human monsters, they refused to touch the innocent 
victim. 

Facino Cane, one of the ablest generals of the 
late duke, compelled the young princes to admit him 
to their council, and submit to his management of 
their affairs ; as he was childless himself, he per- 
mitted them to live, stripped of power, and in great 
penury. To the sorrow and dismay of the Mi- 
lanese, they saw this salutary check on the fero- 
cious Visconti about to be removed by the death 
of Facino Cane. Determined to prevent the 
return to power of the young tyrant, they attacked 
and massacred Giovanni-Maria in the streets of 
Milan. While this tragedy was enacting, Facino 
Cane breathed his last. 

Philippo-Maria lost not a moment in causing 
himself to be proclaimed duke. ‘To secure the 
fidelity of the soldiery, he married, without delay, 
the widow of their loved commander. Beatrice 
di Tenda, wife of Facino Cane, was an old woman, 
while her young bridegroom was scarcely twenty 
years of age: so ill-assorted a union could 
scarcely be a happy one. Philippo-Maria, the 
moment his power was firmly secured, resolved to 
free himself from a wife whose many virtues could 
not compensate for her want of youth and beauty. 
The means to which he resorted were atrocious : 
he accused the poor old duchess of having violated 
her marriage vow, and compelled by fear of the 
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torture, a young courtier, Michel Orombelli, to 
become her accuser. The duke, therefore, doomed 
them both to be beheaded. Before the fatal blow 
of the executioner made her his victim, Beatrice 
di Tenda eloquently defended herself from the 
calumnies of her husband and the base and trem- 
bling Orombelli. ‘‘I do not repine,” she said, 
‘* for I am justly punished for having violated, by 
my second marriage, the respect due to the mem- 
ory of my deceased husband; I submit to the 
chastisement of Heaven; I only pray that my in- 
nocence may be made evident to all ; and that my 
name may be transmitted to posterity pure and 
spotless.”’ 

Such were the’ sons of Giovanni-Galeazzo Vis- 
conti, the half-brothers of the gentle Valentina of 
Orleans. When she sank broken-hearted into an 
early grave—her husband unavenged, her children 
unprotected—she felt how hopeless it would be to | 
look for succor or sympathy to her father’s house ; 
yet her last moments were passed in peace. Her 
maternal solicitude for her defenceless orphans 
was soothed by the conviction that they would be 
guarded and protected by one true and faithful 
friend. Their magnanimous and high-minded 
mother had attached to them, by ties of affection 
and gratitude more strong, more enduring than 
those of blood, one well fitted by his chivalrous 
nature and heroic bravery to defend and shelter the 
children of his protectress. Dunois—‘‘ the young 
and brave Dunois’’—the bastard of Orleans, as he 
is generally styled, was the illegitimate son of her 
husband. Valentina, far from slighting the neg- 
lected boy, brought him home to her, nurtured and 
educated him with her children, cherishing him 
as if he had indeed been the son of her bosom. 
If the chroniclers of the time are to be believed, 
she loved him more fondly than her own offspring. 
**My noble and gallant boy,” she would say to 
him, ‘‘ I have been robbed of thee ; it is thou that 
art destined to be thy father’s avenger ; wilt thou 
not, for my sake, who have loved thee so well, 
protect and cherish these helpless little ones ?”’ 

Long years after the death of Valentina the ven- 
geance of Heaven did overtake Jean-sans-peur of 
Burgundy ; he fell the victim of treachery such as 
he had inflicted on Louis of Orleans ; but the cruel 
retaliation was not accomplished through the in- 
strumentality or connivance of the Orleanists: 
Dunois was destined to play a far nobler part. 
The able seconder of Joan of Arc—the brave de- 
fender of Orleans against the besieging English 
host—he may rank next to his illustrious country- 
woman, *‘ La Pucelle,’’ as the deliverer of his 
country from foreign foes. His bravery in war 
was not greater than his disinterested devotion to 
his half-brothers. Well and nobly did he repay 
to Valentina, by his unceasing devotion to her 
children, her tender care of his early years. 
Charles of Orleans, taken prisoner by the English 
at the fatal battle of Agincourt, was detained for 
the greater part of his life in captivity ; his infant 
children were unable to maintain their rights. 
Dunois reconquered for them their hereditary 
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rights, the extensive appanages of the house of 
Orleans. They owed everything to his sincere 
and watchful affection. 

Valentina’s short life was one of suffering and 
trial; but she seems to have issued from the fur- 
nace of affliction ** purified seven times.’’ In the 
midst of a licentious court and age, she shines 
forth a ‘* pale pure star.”” Her spotless fame has 
never been assailed. Piety, purity, and goodness, 
were her distinguishing characteristics. She was 
ever a self-sacrificing friend, a tender mother, a 
loving and faithful wife. Her gentle endurance | 
of her domestic trials recalls to mind the charac- 
ter of one who may almost be styled her contem- 
porary, the ‘** patient Griselda,’ so immortalized 
by Chaucer and Boceacio. Valentina adds another 
example to the many which history presents for 
our contemplation, to show that suffering virtue, 
sooner or later, meets with its recompense, even 
in this life. The broken-hearted Duchess of 
Orleans became the ancestress of two lines of 
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French sovereigns, and through her the kings of 
France founded their claims to the Duchy of 
Milan. Her grandson, Louis the Twelfth, the 
** father of his people,”’ was the son of the poet 
Duke of Orleans. On the extinction of male heirs 
to this elder branch, the descendant of her younger 
son, the Duke of Angouléme, ascended the throne ; 
as Francis the First. Her great grand-daughter 
was the mother of Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, 
the ‘“*magnanimo Alfonso’? of the poet Tasso. 
His younger sister, Leonora, will ever be remem- 
bered as the beloved one of the great epic poet of 
Italy—the ill-starred Torquato Tasso. 
The mortal remains of Valentina repose at 
Blois ; her heart is buried with her husband, in 
the church of the Celestines at Paris. Over the 
tomb was placed the following inscription .— 
Cy gist Loys Due D’Orleans. 
Lequel sur tons duez terriens. a 
Fat le plus noble en son vivant 


Mais ung (~ voult aller devant, 
Par envye le feist mourir. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE NIGHT OF THE NATIVITY. 





A COMMEMORATION. 


Sizence, deep and solemn and unbroken, 
Like a death-hush, fallen from the sky : 

As of some dread mystery the token, 

Seemed that silence, breathless and unbroken :— 
Pale and wan the stars looked out on high. 


*T was as though, unseen, some mighty spirit, 
High dispenser of Heaven’s ministrings, 

Had come down a mission to inherit, 

And that earth, in awe of that great spirit, 
Struck to torpor all her vocal things. 


‘“‘ Troe,’’ I said, *‘ that standest ghostly, hushing 
All thy thousand pulses, and thou stream, 

Through the misty meadows mutely rushing, 

Say, what means this ominous strange hushing? 
is earth trance-bound in some mystic dream !”’ 


Then a sound, so low it was scarce spoken, 
Blended voice of wind and stream and tree, 
Answered, ‘* Leave our quiet still unbroken ;— 
At this hallowed hour no word be spoken ; 

Silence suiteth best its sanctity. 


For on night like this—O, love eternal !— 
Wafted downward ’mid ecstatic strains, 
Came the angels from their courts supernal, 

Came to tell their tale of love eternal, 
To the shepherds on the Syrian plains. 


In the moonlight hovered the white legion, 
Heaven revealing to the mortal ken, 
And the echoes of the lonely region 
Keep e’en yet the words of that bright legion— 
*Peace on earth,’ they said, ‘good will to 
men !’ 


Ay, and not the Syrian echoes solely ; 
All earth holds that memory undefiled ; 
So when time brings round, in advent holy, 
This blest eve, we hear those accents solely, 
Angel accents, murmuring meek and mild. 


And the stars shine pale and wan with wonder, 
For they hear afar rich melody, 

Rolling, wave on wave, a rhythmic thunder, 

Deep and deeper, sound of awe and wonder— 


All God’s seraphs shouting joyfully. 


For this cause we keep mute watch, O mortal ! 
Do thou likewise—to our task incline ; 
Enter straight thine heart’s unfolded portal, 
Hush each clamoring utterance of Earth's Mortal, , 


Hearken only unto God’s Divine! 


Lusts of life, thy true vocation shaming, 

Thrust them forth from consecrated ground ! 
Hear instead the angels still proclaiming— 
Ifear them say, each angry passion shaming, 

* Peace on earth, good will !’—O, blesséd sound !”’ 


Ceased the voice. ”T was true—a mighty spirit, 
High dispenser of God's gifts to men, 

Had come down, a mission to inherit, 

And I bowed before that awful spirit, 
And I wrestled with my nature then. 


Wrestled, praying. God above the glory! 
Still this tamult—let my soul take in 

All the meaning of that olden story,: 

All its simple truth, and chastened glory, 
Too long lost ‘mid Babel strife within. 


And not this night only, but forever, 

Aid me too to hold its memory fast, 
For a holy spell to calm life’s fever, 
Tull the restless flame dies out forever, 





And the peace of heaven is won at last. 
russels. T. Westwoopn. 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EASTER-DAY. 


2 
From the Examiner. 


Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day. A Poem. By 
Rosert Brownine. Chapman and Hall. 


Ar the close of the first portion of this poem 
the reader is warned against hasty judgments 
drawn from what may appear to be its occasional 
levity of tone. We do not think that any really 
earnest or thoughtful man will require that warn- 
ing. Whatever other comment it may suggest, 
the book before us can hardly be received but as 
an expression of the writer’s spiritual experi- 
ences in their utmost furce and intensity. But 
we cannot be certain that other peculiarities in 
it will not be quite as likely to disconcert the 
thoughtful and earnest as the frivolous and vain. 

These are odd and grave words to begin the 
notice of a poem with. But to the not scant or 
insufficient audience now accustomed to expect 


from Mr. Browning a combination of the analytic | 


and imaginative powers such as poets have rarely 
manifested, it will not be a surprise to hear that 
the most solemn of all conceivable themes is the 
subject he has here selected, and less as an exer- 
cise of the fancy than as a discipline of the soul. 
From the lessons taught by Vane’s enthusiastic 
visions, or Bunyan’s dungeon wrestlings, Mr. 
Browning’s levity only separates him in seeming. 
Letters of fire could not have burnt more deeply 
than much that only they who are themselves very 
light will here suppose to have been thrown off 
lightly. ‘Lord, I believe! Help thou my un- 
belief!’’ exclaims the inspired writer; and the 
purpose of the poem before us is to express belief 
in Christianity, not without doubts, but against 
doubts. Between him who discards faith alto- 
gether and him who yields it up into others’ keep- 
ing, between the infallible and the infidel, Mr. 
Browning takes his stand; to declare with all 
humility his acceptance of the truth, that only 
from uncertainty can genuine faith be born, that 
only from modesty and self-distrust can spring 
true resolution and self-reliance, and that the ma- 
terials for a temple to God's service are to be 
wrought out in human life, amid ail its pains and 
its weaknesses, its 
darkness, hunger, toil, distress. 


This we may call the joint teaching of both 
portions of the poem, but in point of art we 
observe it as a grave defect that we cannot clearly 
trace their connection. The second, ‘* Faster- 
Day,” is a comment by way of dialogue, or (more 
correctly perhaps) an exhibition of spiritual conflict, 
on the thesis of belief propounded in ‘* Christmas- 
Eve,”’ the first; but the second should rather, we 
imagine, take precedence of the first in point of 
time. Of their relative value, or probable effect, 
we do not entertain much doubt. The reader 
who cannot appreciate the art or fancy of the first, 
will not be on that account the less likely to have 
undergone the suffering of the second, which 
therefore more broadly addresses the great mass 
of serious thinkers. On the other hand, the treat- 
ment of the second is by no means so clearly or 
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sharply defined as that of the first, though not less 
vivid in feeling, or intense and ardent in emotion. 
‘** We know but in part, and we prophesy but in 
part;”? and when the poet leaves the external 
evidences for the internal conflicts of faith, his 
voice becomes naturally less assured, and his walk 
less strong and buoyant. ‘ Let him who thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

The reader of Mr. Browning’s poem of Para- 
celsus will not forget that something of the same 
general teaching, though with a marked difference 
in the special applications of teaching, was in that 
poem also. It expressed the failure of a man 
of sovereign intellect and high aspirings, who 
would have grasped too eagerly and confidently at 
the secrets of life and the world; and whose Jater 
experience sorrowfully revealed to him that he 
had forfeited success by seeking vainly to tran- 
scend, instead of working patiently within, the ne- 


_ cessities and limitations of our imperfect humanity. 


Vainly had he tried mere knowledge, and mere 
benevolence, nor less vainly even the combination 
of both, as long as he kept himself aloof from 
those he would have aided. Men are not to be 
served from the eminences above them, but from 
the common ways around them. He who mixes 
on their own level with them, ‘ passioned as 
they,’ will avail them most; and only out of a 
full consideration for the present, with all its 
weakness and mistakes, have we any chance of 
shaping out a better and more hopeful future. 

At the opening of ‘* Christmas-Eve,’’ the 
relater of the imaginary incidents which form its 
subject would appear to be in a position, with 
respect to all existing religions, as of a man wait- 
ing for further light. His intellect is too restless, 
his genius too speculative, to be satisfied with 
what his commoner fellow-mortals practise for 
religion. In such ordinary forms he sees but a 
hopeless contradiction to the wants and persua- 
sions of the soul; he has substituted for them an 
idea of the spirit of divine love, in which he 
believes the working efficacy of religion to con- 
sist; he has condensed into a few ethical precepts 
the Jaw and the prophets; and he condemns 
all the ruder manifestations of Christian worship 
for ignorant presumption or dreary superstition. 
But he is roused from this state to discern, beyond 
it, what proves to him a more satisfactory though 
less ambitious wisdom ; and he ends by patiently 
subjecting his knowledge to his ignorance, by the 
sense that no infallible persuasions are good for 
fallible man, and by embracing to his own full 
contentment the simplest and least inviting form 
of orthodox belief. In like manner, the moral of 
** Easter-day’’ is a warning that the most practi- 
cal and available value of religion may be missed 
in too ambitious an effort to obtain intellectual 
mastery over it; that what is eternal in our na- 
ture, works by God's pleasure through what is 
meanest and most imperfect in our temporary con- 
dition ; that the best part of philosophy is to 
know the limits placed to all philosophy; and 
that man’s moral training is only likely to be per- 

















fect, in proportion to that exercise of humility 
and modesty through which all his worldly 
achievements and bodily enjoyments may be made 
tributary to his faith, and subject at all times to 
the sense of its miraculous origin. The argu- 
ment of both in one, Christmas-Eve and Easter- 
Day, is in favor of the present with its imperfec- 
tions and sufferings, but also its eager and strenu- 
ous aspirings, as against a future more free from 
doubt, more confident in hope, and in intellect 
more complete and supreme. Religion in its 
homeliest aspect is found to ‘* wear better’’ than 
dreams of the grandest philosophy, hopes of the 
most elevated fancy, or proofs of the subtlest 
reason. 

Something akin to the spirit of this argument 
may also be supposed to have dictated the choice 
of the mechanical adjuncts to the poem—the 
measure in which it is written, and the machinery 
employed in it. These are commonly of the most 
‘real’? kind; yet passing into the ‘* ideal,’’ 
where the occasion suggests it, with magical 
facility. We do not know that any modern poet 
has equalled Mr. Browning in the art with which 
he can give to the most natural and unaffected 
terms of the commonest every-day language, an 
ideally perfect expression. His wit and his im- 
agination are equal; he can employ at once, and 
at their highest strain, his fanciful and his rea- 
soning powers; without the use of a superfluous 
word, he can put into easy verse the elaborate 
niceties of a metaphysical argument ; and all this 
varied with the quickest turns of feeling, the most 
homely and literal local truth, and the utmost 
force of picturesque expression. ‘The measure 
he has here adopted is chiefly octo-syllabic, but 
regular in its appearance of irregularity, counting 
by accents where the syllables exceed or fall 
short, and adapting itself to the mood of the 
writer with startling yet melodious transition. 
The purist in poetry may object to a too close 
occasional contact of the serious and the light, 
consequent upon this; and which is as though the 
wit and rhyming surprises of Butler should be 
found neighbored by the grandeur and music of 
Milton. But the writer has a secret intention in 
it, which will not be hidden from those to whom 
the purpose of the poem is in any manner ap- 
parent. The final test in such matters we take 
to be the impression of freshness and spontaneity, 
and here this is unquestionably produced. The 
writing is not for writing’s sake. It is in no 
respect ‘‘bookish.’’ It is an effluence of irre- 
pressible thought, in harmony with each vary- 
ing shade of the sentiment conveyed by it, and 
flushed and quickened throughout as in a man’s 
actual utterance of what has agitated or raised 
him. 

‘* Christmas-Eve”’ contains four descriptions, 
which will illustrate what we have said with a very 
literal exactness. ‘Two of them may be called real, 
and two ideal. In the first class we have the 
description of an English dissenting chapel of the 
lowest and commonest kind, and the picture of 
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rationalist Jecture-room in Germany. In the second 
we have a view of St. Peter’s during high masse, 
and the account of a supernatural vision in which 
the Author of Christianity is seen. 

The poem, which professes to relate a personal 
experience, opens as the author, crossing a common 
on the Christmas-Eve of 1849, is driven by a sud- 
den storm of rain, to take shelter in the door-way 
of a dissenting chapel, which he finds at the com- 
mon’s edge, and into which the congregation is 
crowding from all quarters, from the main road as 
well as the common itself, while he thus blocks up 
the door-way. 


But the most turned in yet more abruptly 
From a certain squalid knot of alleys, 





Where the town’s bad blood once slept corruptly, 
| Which now the little chapel rallies 

And leads into day again—its priestliness 
| Lending itself to hide their beastliness 
So cleverly, (thanks in part to the mason,) 
And putting so cheery a whitewashed face on 
Those neophytes too much in lack of it, 
That, where you cross the common as I did, 
And meet the party thus presided, 
** Mount Zion,’’ with Love-lane at the back of it, 
They front you as little disconcerted, 
As, bound for the hills, her fate averted 
And her wicked people made to mind him, 
Lot might have marched with Gomorrah behind him. 


The description of the sort of people that arrive 
and their intolerant glances at the intruder, of his 





remonstrance and final entry along with them, is in 
the highest feeling of Crabbe and Wordsworth. 
There is an old woman with an umbrella, a poor 
little wretch with a baby, a girl of the town, a 
shoemaker’s jad with a bad cough, who stops a 
little before entering, 


To get the fit over, poor gentle creature, 
And so avoid disturbing the preacher, 


and some others, inimitably sketched. But tho 
sermon proves intolerable to the too fastidious 
stranger, and he thus proffers an excuse for his 
leaving the place as abruptly as he had entered it: 


I very soon had enough of it, 
The hot smell and the human noises, 
And my neighbor's coat, the greasy cuff of it, 
Were a pebble-stone that a child’s hand poises, 
Compared with the pig-of-lead like pressure 
Of the preaching man’s immense stupidity, 
As he poured his doctrine forth, full measure, 
To meet his audience’s avidity. 
You needed not the wit of the Sibyl] 
To guess the cause of it all, in a twinkling— 
No sooner had our friend an inkling 
Of treasure hid in the Holy Bible, 

Whenever it was the thought first struck him 

ow death, at unawares, might duck him 
Deeper than the grave, and quench 
The gin-shop’s light in hell’s grim drench,) 
Than he handled it so, in fine irreverence, 
As to hug the Book of books to pieces : 
And, a patchwork of chapters and texts in sever- 

ance, 
Not improved by the private dog’s-ears and creases, 
Having clothed his own soul with, he ’d fain see 
equipt yours,— 
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So tossed you again your Holy Scriptures. 
And you picked them up, in a sense, no doubt: 
Nay, had but a single face of my neighbors 
Appeared to suspect that the preacher's labors 
Were help which the world could be saved without, 
°T is odds but I had borne in quiet 
A qualm or two at my spiritual diet ; 
Or, who can tell? had even mustered 
Somewhat to urge in behalf of the sermon : 
But the flock sate on, divinely flustered, 
Sniffing, methought, its dew of Hermon 
With such content in every snuffle, 
As the devil inside us loves to ruffle. 
My old fat woman purred with pleasure, 
And thumb round thumb went twirling faster, 
While she, to his periods keeping measure, 
Maternally devoured the pastor. 
The man with the handkerchief untied it, 
Showed us a horrible wen inside it, 
Gave his eyelids yet another screwing, 
And rocked himself as the woman was doing. 
The shoemaker’s lad, discreetly choking, 
Kept down his cough. “~T was too provoking! 

fy gorge rose at the nonsense and stuff of it, 
And saying, like Eve when she plucked the apple, 
‘«T wanted a taste, and now there ’s enough of it,” 
I flung out of the little chapel. 


Most beautiful is the description that follows. 
And the reader will mark the easy transition in the 
music of the verse, and the exquisite reasoning 
towards the close on the weft of *‘ good and ill,”’ 
of which the preacher’s speech was woven. 


There was a lull in the rain, a lull 
In the wind too; the moon was risen, 
And would have shown out pure and full, 


. But for the ramparted cloud-prison, 


Block on block built up in the west, 

For what purpose the wind knows best, 

Who changes his mind continually. 

And the empty other half of the sky 

Seemed in its silence as if it knew 

What, any moment, might look through 

A chance-gap in that fortress massy :— 
Through its fissures you got hints 

Of the flying moon, by the shifting tints, 
Now, a dull lion-color, now, brassy 

Burning to yellow, and whitest yellow, 

Like furnace-smoke just ere the flames bellow, 
All a-simmer with intense strain 

To let her through—then blank again, 

At the hope of her appearance failing. 

Just by the chapel, a break in the railing 
Shows a narrow path directly across ; 

*T is ever dry walking there, on the moss— 
Besides, you go gently all the way uphill. 

I stooped under and soon felt better : 

My head grew light, my limbs more supple, 
As I walked on, glad to have slipt the fetter ; 
My mind was full of the scene I had left, 
That placid flock, that pastor vociferant, 
—How this outside was pure and different ! 
The sermon, now—what a mingled weft 

Of good and ill! were either less, 

Its fellow had colored the whole distinctly ; 
But alas for the excellent earnestness, 

And the truths, quite true if stated succinctly, 
But as surely false, in their quaint presentment, 
However to pastor and flock’s contentment ! 
Say rather, such truths looked false to your eyes, 


With his provings and parallels twisted and twined, | To another, if in a thunderclap 
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Till how could you know them, grown double their 
size, 

In the natural fog of the good man’s mind? 

Like yonder spots of our roadside lamps, 

Haloed about with the common’s damps, 

Truth remains true, the fault ’s in the prover ; 

The zeal was good, and the aspiration ; 

And yet, and yet, yet, fifty times over, 

Pharoah received no demonstration 

By his Baker's dream of Baskets Three, 

Of the doctrine of the Trinity, — 

Although, as our preacher thus embellished it, 

Apparently his hearers relished it 

With so unfeigned a gust—who knows if 

They did not prefer our friend to Joseph? 


His own spiritual condition at the time is glanced 
at in some masterly verses, containing many of the 
most beautiful and refined thoughts in the poem; 
atid the sequel of his reasoning is to assure him of 
God’s exhaustless love, inexpressible by dogma or 
| doctrine ; Superior to all kinds and forms of faith ; 
_and not to be honored or worshipped in ‘a narrow 
‘shrine.’’ Yet there, with the heavens looking 
hope upon him, and the air free and healthful 

around, he receives the higher lesson. We cannot 

abridge what follows, and do not need to recom- 
|mend it to the perceptions of any reader of poetry. 
The double lunar rainbow is a noble description, 
and the rest is worthy of the theme. The music in 
| the pauses, the closely knitted harmony of the lines, 
‘how admirable! And what a fine contrast between 
‘the eager emotion before the apparition is visible, 
‘and the calmly settled depth of awe expressed in 
the later lines. 





For lo, what think you? suddenly 
|The rain and the wind ceased, and the sky 

| Received at once the full fruition 
Of the moon’s consummate apparition. 

|The black cloud-barricade was riven, 

Ruined beneath her feet, and driven 

Deep in the west; while, bare and breathless, 
| North and south and east lay ready 

| For a glorious Thing, that, dauntless, deathless, 
Sprang across them, and stood steady. 

*T was a moon-rainbow, vast and perfect, 
From heaven to heaven extending, perfect 
As the mother-moon’s self, full in face. 
It rose distinctly at the base 

With its seven proper colors chorded, 
Which still, in the rising, were compressed, 
Until at last they coalesced, 

And supreme the spectral creature lorded 

In a triumph of whitest white— 

Above which intervened the night. 

But above night too, like the next, 

The second of a wondrous sequence, 
Reaching in rare and rarer frequence. 

Till the heaven of heavens be circumflext, 
Another rainbow rose, a mightier, 

Fainter, flushier, and flightier— 

Rapture dying along its verge! 

Oh, whose foot shall I see emerge, 

Wuost, from the straining topmost dark, 
On to the keystone of that are? 

This sight was shown me, there and then,— 
Me, one out of a world of men, 

Singled forth, as the chance might hap 
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Where I heard noise, and you saw flame, 
Some one man knew God called his name. 
For me, I think I said, “* Appear ! 

Good were it to be ever here. 

If thou wilt, let me build to thee 
Service-tabernacles three, 

Where, forever in thy presence, 

In ecstatic acquiescence, 

Far alike from thriftless learning 

And ignorance’s undiscerning, 

I may worship and remain !”’ 

Thus, at the show above me, gazing 
With upturned eyes, I felt my brain 
Glutted with the glory, blazing 
Throughout its whole mass, over and under, 
Until at length it burst asunder, 

And out of it bodily there streamed 

The too-much glory, as it seemed, 
Passing from out me to the ground, 
Then palely serpentining round 

Into the dark with mazy error. 


All at once I looked up with terror. 
He was there. 

He Himself with his human air, 

On the narrow pathway, just before : 
I saw the back of him, no more— 

He had left the chapel, then, as I. 

I forgot all about the sky. 

No face: only the sight 

Of a sweepy Ane vast and white, 
With a hem that I could recognize. 

I felt terror, no surprise : 

My mind filled with the cataract, 

At one bound, of the mighty fact. 

I remembered, He did say 

Doubtless, that to this world’s end, 
Where two or three should meet and pray, 
He would be in the midst, their friend : 
Certainly He was there with them. 
And my pulses leaped for joy 

Of the lien thought without alloy, 
That I saw his very Vesture’s hem. 





Afterwards comes the terror that he had scorned | 


the humble friends and worshippers in whose | 


presence the Saviour had been, until a divine reas- | 


surance is given to clear it away. Then, cling- | 


ing to the hem of the garment which sweeps on 
before him, he crosses the world, and finds himself 
outside a building majestically described, of which 
at first he is ignorant, but which at last he knows 
to be St. Peter’s—still on that very Christmas- 
Eve 
For see, for see, 

The dark is rent, mine eye is free 

To pierce the crust of the outer wall, 

And I view inside, and all there, all, 

As the swarming hollow of a hive, 

The whole basilica alive ! 

Men in the chancel, body, and nave, 

Men on the pillars’ architrave, 

Men on the statues, men on the tombs 

With popes and kings in their porphyry wombs, 

All famishing in expectation 

Of the main-altar’s consummation. 

For see, for see, the rapturous moment 

Approaches, and earth's best endowment 

Blends with heaven's : the taper-fires 

Pant up, the winding brazen spires 

Heave loftier yet the baldachin ; 





The incense-gaspings, long kept in, 
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Suspire in clouds; the organ blatant 
Holds his breath and grovels latent, 

As if God’s hushing finger grazed him, 
(Like Behemoth when He praised him,) 
At the silver bell’s shrill tinkling, 
Quick cold drops of terror sprinkling 
On the sudden pavement strewed 

With faces of the multitude. 

Earth breaks up, time drops away, 

In flows heaven, with its new day 

Of endless life, when He who trod, 
Very Man and very God, 

This earth in weakness, shame, and pain 
Dying the death whose signs remain 

Up yonder on the accursed tree— 

Shall come again, no more to be 

Of captivity the thrall, 

But the one God, all in all, 

King of kings, and Lord of lords, 

As his servant John received the words, 
**] died, and live for evermore !”’ 


We think this description one of the finest in this 
remarkable poem. ‘The last thirteen lines, with 
their grand completed cadences, come in, after the 
agony of aspiration expressed in the lines preceding, 
as though the immortal answer were already vouch- 
safed, and the glorious consummation come. We 
regret to have to pass a subsequent subtle discrim- 
ination of what is good from what is evil in the 
Roman Catholic church, expressed with singular 
depth of spiritual experience, and command of allu- 
sion and analogy ; but we must hasten to the next 
celebration of Christmas-eve to which the hero of 
the poem is swept along by the sacred vesture to 
which he is still allowed to cling. There are few 
who will not be struck by the wit and force of 
what we are now about to quote—the lecture room 
and lecture of the German rationalist professor. It 
is quite a master-piece—everything seen in such 
minute accuracy of detail, yet also in the light of 
such a subtle imagination. ‘The visible and invis 
ible are made obvious to us, with marvellous facility 
and truth. We are not allowed to dislike or despise 
the professor, whatever we may think of his doc- 
trine. 

Alone, beside the entrance-door 

Of a sort of temple—perhaps a college, 

—Like nothing | ever saw before 

At home in England, to my knowledge. 

The tall, old, quaint, irregular town ! 

It may be—though which | can’t affirm—any 

Of the famous middle-age towns of Germany ; 

And this flight of stairs where I sit down, 

Is it Halle, Weimar, Cassel, or Frankfort, 

Or Gottingen, that | have to thank for’t! 

It may be Gottingen—most likely. 

Through the open door | catch obliquely 

Glimpses of a lecture-hall , 

And not a bad assembly neither— 

Ranged decent and symmetrical 

On benches, waiting what’s to see there ; 

Which, holding still by the Vesture’s hem, 

I also resolve to see with them, 

Cautious this time how I suffer to slip 

The chance of joining in fellowship 

With any that call themselves His friends, 

As these folks do, I have a notion. 

But hist—a buzzing and emotion ! 

All settle themselves, the while ascends 
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By the creaking rail to the lecture-desk, 

Step by step, deliberate 

Because of his cranium’s over-weight, 

Three parts sublime to one grotesque, 

If I have proved an accurate guesser, 

The hawk-nosed, high-cheek-boned Professor. 

I felt at onee, as if there ran 

A shoot of love from my heart to the man— 

That sallow, virgin-minded, studious 

Martyr to mild enthusiasm, 

As he uttered a kind of cough-preludious 

That woke my sympathetic spasm, 

(Beside some spitting that made me sorry) 

And stood, surveying his auditory 

With a wan pure look, well nigh celestial,— 

— Those blue eyes had survived so much! 

While, under the foot they could not smutch, 

Lay all the fleshly and the bestial. 

Over he bowed, and arranged his notes, 

Till the auditory’s clearing of throats 

Was done with, died into a silence ; 

And, when each glance was upward sent, 

Each bearded mouth composed intent, 

And a pin might be heard drop halfa mile hence— 

He pushed back higher his spectacles, 

Let the eyes stream out like lamps from cells, 

And giving his head of hair—a hake 

Of undressed tow, for color and quantity— 

One rapid and impatient shake, 

As our own young England adjusts a jaunty tie 

(When about to impart, on mature digestion, 

Some thrilling view of the surplus question) 

—The Professor's grave voice, sweet though 
hoarse, 

Broke into his Christmas-eve’s discourse. 

And he began it by observing 

How reason dictated that men 

Should rectify the natural swerving, 

By a reversion, now and then, 

To the well-heads of knowledge, few 

And far away, whence rolling grew 

The life-stream wide whereat we drink, 

Commingled, as we needs must think, 

With waters alien to the source : 

To do which, aimed this eve’s discourse. 

Since, where could be a fitter time 

For tracing backward to its prime, 

This Christianity, this lake, 

This reservoir, whereat we slake, 

From one or other bank, our thirst? 

So he proposed inquiring first 

Into the various sources whence 

This Myth of Christ is derivable ; 

Demanding from the evidence, 

(Since plainly no such life was livable) 

How these phenomena should elass ? 

Whether ’t were best opine Christ was, 

Or never was at all, or whether 

He was and was not, both together, 

It matters little for the name, 

So the Idea be left the same : 

Only, for practical purpose’ sake, 

*T was obviously as well to take 

The popular story—understanding 

How the ineptitude of the time, 

And the penman’s prejudice, expanding 

Fact into fable fit for the clime, 

Had, by slow and sure degrees, translated it 

Into this myth, this Individaum— 

Which, when reason had strained and abated it 

Of foreign matter, gave, for residuum, 

A man !—a right true man, however, 

Whose work was worthy a man’s endeavor ! 
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We stop the discourse abruptly, as, after a few 
more philosophical arguments from the professor to 
prove that the gospel, though highly respectable, 
meant 


Something entirely different 
Prom all that those who only heard it 
In their simplicity thought and averred it, 


the narrator himself does. Of the two extremes of 
popery and rationalism, the poet then avows that 
he prefers the first—the air may be poisoned in the 
one, but in the other there is no air to poison. As 
he leaves the lecture room he pursues the argument 
of Christ’s mere human intellect and morality, 
opened up by the professor, into all its subtlest 
windings, and exhibits its fallacy ad absurdum. As 
an example of Mr. Browning’s power of reasoning 
in verse we must borrow one or two fragmentary 
passages from this argument, again desiring the 
reader to mark into what appropriate dignity of 
cadence he ascends in the concluding lines. 


You pledge 
Your fealty to such rule?’ What, all— 
From heavenly John and attic Paul, 
And that brave weather-battered Peter, 
Whose stout faith only stood completer 
For buffets, sinning to be pardoned, 
As the more his hands hauled nets, they hardened, 
All, down to you, the man of men, 
Professing here at Gottingen, 
Compose Christ's flock! So, you and I 
Are sheep of a good man! and why ? 
The goodness—how did he acquire it! 
Was it self-gained, did God inspire it? 
Choose which ; then tell me, on what ground 
Should its possessor dare propound 
His claim to rise o’er us an inch? 
Were goodness all some man’s invention, 
Who arbitrarily made mention 
What we should follow, and where flinch— 
What qualities might take the style 
Of right and wrong, * * * * 


I would decree 

Worship for such mere demonstration 
And simple work of nomenclature, 
Only the day I praised, not Nature, 
But Harvey for the circulation. 
1 would praise such a Christ, with pride 
And joy, that he, as none beside, 
Had taught us how to keep the mind 
God gave him, as God gave his kind, 
Freer than they from fleshly taint ! 
I would call such a Christ our saint, 
As I declare our Poet, him 
Whose insight makes all others dim: 
A thousand poets pried at life, 
And only one amid the strife 
Rose to be Shakspeare! * * * 

* * * * . 7 


No, freely I would praise the man— 
Nor one whit more, if he contended 
That gift of his, from God descended. 
Ah, friend, what gift of man’s does not 
No nearer Something, by a jot, 

Rise an infinity of nothings 

Than one ; take Euclid for your teacher : 
Distinguish kinds: do crownings, clothings, 
Make that Creator which was creature t 
Multiply gifts upon his head, 

And what, when all’s done, shall be said 
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But * * * the more gifted he, I ween ! 
That one ’s made Christ, another, Pilate, 
And This might be all That has been— 
So what is there to frown or smile at? 
What is left for us, save, in growth 

Of soul, to rise up, far past both, 

From the gift looking to the Giver, 

And from the cistern to the River, 

And from the finite to Infinity, 

And from man’s dust to God's divinity ? 


The sequel is that the utterer of the poem, and 
the seer of the vision, finally wakes up in the little 
chapel, which he had not really left, having fallen 
asleep in the middle of the sermon only to be 
roused by its ‘‘ tenth and Jastly.”” The marvel is 
completed by a sort of recollection, which comes 
back out of his dream, even of the drowsy sermon 
itself ; and which justifies the moral of his prefer- 
ence and selection of it before either the celebration 
in St. Peter’s or the rationalist lecture at Got- 
tingen. 


I, then, in ignorance and weakness, 

Taking God’s help, have attained to think 

My heart does best to receive in meekness 

This mode of worship, as most to His mind, 
Where earthly aids being cast behind, 

His AJ] in All appears serene, 

With the thinnest human veil between, 

Letting the mystic Lamps, the Seven, 

The many motions of His spirit, 

Pass, as they list, to earth from Heaven. 

For the preacher's merit or demerit, 

It were to be wished the flaws were fewer 

In the earthen vessel, holding treasure, 

Which lies as safe in a golden ewer . 

But the main thing is, does it hold good measure? 
Heaven soon sets right all other matters !— 
Ask, else, these ruins of humanity, 

This flesh worn out to rags and tatters, 

This soul at struggle with insanity, 

Who thence take comfort, can I doubt, 

Which an empire gained, were a loss without, 
May it be mine! And let us hope 

That no worse blessing befall the Pope, 

Turn’'d sick at last of the day's buffoonery. 

Of his posturings and his petticoatings, 

Beside the Bourbon bully’s gloatings 

In the bloody orgies of drunk poltroonery ! 

Nor may the Professor forego its peace 

At Gottingen, presently, when in the dusk 

Of his life, if his cough, as I fear, should increase, 
Prophesied of by that horrible husk ; 

And when, thicker and thicker, the darkness fills 
The world through his misty spectacles, 

And he gropes for something more substantial 
Than a fable, myth, or personification, 

May Christ do for him, what no mere man shall, 
And stand confessed as the God of salvation! 
Meantime, in the still recurring fear 

Lest myself, at unawares, be found, 

While attacking the choice of my neighbors round, 
Without my own made—I choose here! 

The giving out of the hyn reclaims me ; 

I have done !—And if any blames me, 

Thinking that merely to touch in brevity 

The topics I dwell on, were unlawful,— 

Or, worse, that I trench, with undue levity, 

On the bounds of the holy and the awful, 

1 praise the heart, and pity the head of him, 
And refer myself to Tux, instead of him; 





Who head and heart alike discernest, 

Looking below light speech we utter, 

When the frothy spume and frequent sputter 
Prove that the soul’s depths boil in earnest ! 

May the truth shine out, stand ever before us! 

I put up pencil and join chorus 

To Hepzibah Tune, without further apology, 

The last five verses of the third section 

Of the seventeenth hymn in Whitfield’s Collection, 
To conclude with the doxology. 


At this point the ‘* Christmas-Eve’’ portion of 
the poem closes, and we cannot, for the present at 
least, take any extract from the second portion. 
We have described its aim, and with that must be 
content. It has more of Mr. Browning's old ob- 
scurity, or super-subtlety of allusion and connection, 
as it will be more correct to say ; and though some 
of the completest poetical images are contained in 
it, and a more sustained dignity and seriousness 
than in the first, it is not free from the appearance 
of over-effort, and it pushes to an extreme the most 
dogmatic views of the claims and exactions of 
Christianity. 

It will not be supposed that in seeking to convey 
to the reader what we have derived of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s meaning in these latter respects from the vok 
ume before us, we would imply our own implicit 
agreement with them. Far from this. We are 
much more disposed than Mr. Browning would now 
seem to be, to perceive in a mutual reverence for 
differences of creed one of the most Christian mani- 
festations of the religious spirit, and to recognize 
in those very differences but a better means of de 
velopment for that free mental life which must 
always cooperate with religion to make the latter 
truly profitable to man. We are by no means sure 
that we should hesitate to cal] not a few passages 
in the poem we have been noticing but another form 
of acommon bigotry—poetry veiling a somewhat 
narrow and intolerant superstition. But unsatis 
factory and imperfect in these respects as the com 
position is, we think its general teaching, as we 
have sought to explain it, quite sound, apart from 
the particular applications now and then indiscreetly 
given to it. 

As an emanation of thought in verse we think it 
every way a most remarkable production, and not 
unlikely to have effects much beyond the mere 
pleasure or entertainment of a great many readers. 
Mr. Browning has been steadily reclaiming his 
genius, of late years, from the ‘‘ vague and form- 
less infinite ’’ into which at one time it seemed to 
be falling, and in this respect the work before us is 
full of the richest future promise. He will yet 
win and wear his laurel, and be admitted for what 
he truly is, one of the most original poets of his 
time. He is equally a master of thought and emo- 
tion, and joins to a rare power of imaginative crea 
tion that which is still more rarely found in union 
with it—the subtlest power of mental reasoning and 
analysis. Over the instrument of language he 
exerts the most facile mastery, and few poets have 
moved with such free and flowing step through the 
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most complicated word-mazes of music and meas- 
ure. We would challenge for such a writer the 
respectful attention of those most opposed to the 


views he promulgates. The feeling of this poem | 


is true, whatever may be thought of its dogmatism ; 
and its essential teaching is independent of partic- 
ular forms. It will assuredly awaken very many 
to the “ better part’? suggested by its theme, and 
it will stir and quicken thought in all. 





REVISAL OF THE LITURGY. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Examiner.’’ 


1 aM, sir, up to certain point, an attached and sin- 
cere member of the Church of England ; | have also 
received ordination at her hands, and desire no 
greater earthly happiness than the ow, of exer- 
cising my ministry within her borders. I did so for 
some years, and the reason why I cannot do so now is 
simply that | cannot read ‘* my assent and consent”’ 
to the use of the Prayer-book as a whole, and this I 
consider the honest interpretation of the obligation 
which, in so assenting, | should undertake. 

I have lived for some years in the hope that pub- 
lic opinion, generally right in the long run, would 
at last take this matter up, and I hail with joy the 
apparent realization of my hopes in the beginning 
which you have made. May | be allowed to offer 
to your readers a few observations upon the subject 
generally ¢ 

In the first place, your readers may rely on it 
that the difficulties which press upon every individ- 
ual mind are extensively felt throughout the clergy 
and laity who give themselves the trouble to reflect 
seriously upon this question. And, secondly, they 
may be sure that no one in the British Empire de- 
sires the stability and welfare of the English Chureh 
more ardently, or would make greater sacrifices to 
ensure both, than the writer of these lines. What 
I say, then, should be considered as the counsel of 
a sincere friend, and not the accusation of an ene- 
my, or the railing of a sectarian. 

It is singular that but few persons or classes within 
the middle pale of the Church are satisfied with the 
Prayer Book as it is. ‘The Tractarians, while in 
Exeter they make the most of it for their own pur- 
poses, yet, in Oxford, consider it a ** jadgment on 
the Chirch.’’ Most persons admit that, as a hu- 
man work, it has its imperfections ; and this is, in 
fact, the chief argument used in favor of a passive 
resistance te alteration. It is human—therefore 
imperfect—it will be still imperfect even if revised ; 
ergo, let us attempt no improvement—Q. E. D. 

Let me, in all humility and affection, ask my 
brethren, lay and clerical, if this is the principle 
upon which any of us is content to act in regard of 
domestic, social, agricultural, industrial, or politi- 
cal questions’ If not, why should it be so in this 
one instance? It is said that there are so many 
different opinions as to the quantum of revision 
which would be desirable, that it would be impos- 
sible to content everybody, and that the attempt 
would only induce greater confusion and discontent 
than exists at present. 

To this I reply, that it is the duty of men having 
the opportunity to do so to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the state of public feeling on the 
subject, to endeavor to give this feeling a safe di- 
rection, and to aim at such a revision as should be 
called for by the majority of reflecting persons ; 





and, above all, to bring every*t ing into accordance 
with the spirit of the age, s, dr as it can be done 
without compromising any es* nfial truth. 

You have argued, sir, wish great truth, that re- 
ligious liberty was understood in the age of Eliza- 
beth on/y in the sense of a liberty to belong to the 
Established Church. Such was the spirit of that 
age. How short a time is it since something ap- 


_proaching to toleratioa was allowed in England? 


May we not ask—is it yet understood ? 

The leaning of the public mind, however, is de- 
cidedly in favor of individual liberty in thought as 
in person, and it attaches little value to that sem- 
blance of unity—that only and soulless uniformity, 
which is produced by outward compression, or by 
mere indifference. At present three powerful sec- 
tions struggle for possession of the Church, each 
claiming the ground as its own by right, and accus- 
ing the other two of wnwarrantable intrasion. 
These are generaliy known as Tractarians, High- 
Churehmen, and Low-Churchmen. 

The Tractarians have evidently no honest footing 
within the Church of England. I claim for them, 
as for others, the fullest right to join any existing 
church with which they are agreed, or to create a 
new one for themselves ; but I cannot do otherwise 
than protest against their monstrous invasion—being 
Papists in heart and doctrine—of a Protestant 
Church. I shall say no more about them. 

My impression is that there is no essential point 
of doctrine in dispute between High Churchmen— 
not ‘Tractarians—and Low Churchmen. So far as 
my knowledge of both parties goes, I believe that 
both are honest in their modes of interpreting cer- 
tain things—the Baptismal Service for example— 
so as to make their adhesion to ihe Church square 
with their sense of moral obligation. I believe that 
the matters upon which they differ most—and here 
again the Baptismal Service is our best illustration 
—might be so arranged as to violate the consciences 
of neither, leaving to each, as an allowed and ad- 
mitted thing, the power to differ as they now do 
upon abstruse points not essential ; and taking away 
the causes of infinite mischief and scandal. For 
instance, suppose a child publicly baptized, with 
the reading of suitable scriptures and prayers, as 
now, but with the omission of any words which 
might be construed into an assertion of any specific 
effect, or opus operatum, in baptism—would there 
be in this any Azndrance to the High Churchman in 
believing that the child had actually and dona fide, 
received a certain amount of grace which it had 
pleased God to treasure up in the rite itself for his 
benefit? Assuredly not. If, then, this arrange- 
ment would leave to both the liberty which they 
now enjoy, neither would have cause to complain, 
and it is presumable that as Christian men they 
would rejoice at the removal of a cause of bitterness 
of spirit and mutual recrimination. 

The same principle will apply to the whole range 
of questions on which disputes now arise. I should 
be most happy, should this letter prove acceptable, 
to follow up the matter in a more regular way ; but 
I cannot close this without a more distinct enuncia- 
tion of my special reasons for believing that 1 could 
not honestly read my “ assent and consent’’ to the 
use of all which is contained in the Prayer Book. 
I shall give some of the principal objections only. 

As Protestants we disallow the invocation of 
saints, angels, &c. 

In the ‘* Canticle,’’ which any minister may read 
if he pleases instead of the usual Te Deum, we find 
‘*Q Ananias, Azarias, and Mysael, bless ye the 
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Lord,’’ &c. Iam not sure who these personages | siderable force of Mexicans, who had left their din- 
are, but I cannot ‘* consent’’ to their invocation.* | ners to be eaten by the Americans, when it camped 
As Protestants, we disallow the doctrine of | for the rear to come up. ‘That afternoon a portion 
priestly absolution, except in a declarative sense. | of the Texas cavalry occupied a vacant lot near the 
Let any one read the form of absolution in ‘‘ the | Plaza. While drawing water at one of the wells, 
Visitation of the Sick,’ and say whether, in com- | which at first was supposed to be poisoned, a dis- 
mon sense and common law, the doctrine of priestly | pute arose between two young men named Barclay 
absolution be not there recognized ? and Rogers. At sundown, to Rogers’ surprise, he 
As Protestants, we deny that the Virgin Mary | received a challenge, written on a piece of dirty 
should be spoken of as ‘* Our Lady,’’ which is | paper in led pencil. Rogers had no paper to write 
simply feminine of ‘* Our Lord,’’ and a decidedly | a reply on, but he told the bearer of the challenge 
proper expression ; and yet I have seen it so in| that he had no intention of wounding the feelings 
many editions (I know not why it is omitted in| of his old messmate, and begged he would accept 
some) of the ‘* Book of Common Prayer.” his verbal explanation as an apology ; which he did, 
I believe that most Protestants deny that the gift | and expressed his full satisfaction and pleasure at 
and power of communicating the Holy Ghost by | terminating the difficulty so happily. 
imposition of hands extended beyond the times of | ‘The next day, however, Rogers was astonished 
the apostles, and hold that it belonged to, and ceased | at receiving another communication from an officer 
with, their personal inspiration. Let any one read | in the artillery, stating that Rogers’ reply was not 
the offices for ‘* Ordaining of Priests’? and ‘* Con- | satisfactory to Mr. Barelay, and demanding a written 
secration of Bishops,’’ and say whether this power | apology. Rogers was on duty that day, but, soon 
is not still assumed, so far as language can have | as relieved, he mounted his horse and rode to the 
meaning to a plain understanding. tent of an infantry friend to consult him and to ask 
I conceive it to be a corner stone of Protestantism, | his assistance in the affair. Rogers related his 
that nothing should be imposed upon men as rigidly | story, and told his friend, after what had passed, 
required for their communion with a National | he could never consent to give a written apology. 
Church, or other religious privilege, which is not | ‘‘ I fear then,’’ said his friend, ‘ a fight cannot be 
to be found in the Word of God, or may not be | avoided ; but wait here a moment, and I will ride 
proved thereby. A vast number of reflecting per-| over and see your adversary’s second, Lieutenant 
sons are utterly incapable of understanding why | R., the artillery officer.’’ 
the profession made by sponsors in baptism should! After the lapse of half an hour Rogers’ friend 
be attributed to the child, as if made by himself. | returned and said, ‘* Well, | fear the meeting must 
Sponsorship, they assert, is not absolutely essential | take place ; 1 can do nothing, and, besides, I regret 
to baptism, for it is admitted that in private baptism, | to inform you that, from the delicacy of my situa- 
without sponsors, the child is ** rightly baptized ;’’ | tion, | cannot act for you in this matter; but Lieu- 
and they think that as no scriptural warrant can be | tenant R. requests me to ask you the favor to call 
shown for the ordinance, it ought not to be imposed | on him to-morrow, as he thinks he will be able to 
as matter of necessity—‘* it is not found therein,”’ | manage the difficulty.’”’ 
nor can it be ‘* proved thereby.”” The general! The brave and generous Lieutenant R. was the 
feeling, so far as | can ascertain—and it certainly | pink of chivalry of the American army. He was 
is my own—is, that the sponsorship of the parents | always appealed to by his brother officers in affairs 
or guardians of the child should be the only one re- | of honor, and his decision was received as final. 
quired ; and that this should extend no further than | ‘The next day Rogers galloped to Lieutenant R.’s 
their will and intention to bring up the child in | tent, and was kindly received. After a glass of 
connection with the Church, and in the knowledge | wine they talked the matter over, but could not 
and practice,so far as in them lay, of the Christian , agree on settling the difficulty. 
religion, as taught by that Church. ** It is strange,’’ said Lieutenant R., ‘* you admit 
These, sir, are some of the points of doctrine, or you intended no offence, and have said so; but why 
of detail, in which it would appear that the public | not put it in writing?” 
mind is forming itself, or is already formed, in favor| ‘* For the very cause,’’ replied Rogers, ‘ that 








of revision. fear I have already written at too the verbal explanation was deemed satisfactory, 
great length, but the importance of the subject it- | and accepted, and now 1 should feel it a dishonor 
self can scarcely be overrated. to be foreed into a measure which | conceive not 


Once more let me assure your readers that these | warranted nor necessary.’’ 
observations are not the expression of what they| ‘* Well, then,”’ replied R., ‘‘ name the hour, and 
are in the habit of associating with the idea of dis- we will meet you—weapons, I suppose, pistols.” 
sent. They are the friendly suggestions of one | ** No,’ replied Rogers, ‘** double-barreled shot 
whose affections and sympathies are with the guns—we are good at it—thirty steps ; but ] have 
Church of England, as a whole; and who, in seek- | no friends to act for me. Now, I am sure you will 
ing the amendment of what he and many others | not compromise the honor of either of us; so act 
believe to be faulty within her, has no selfish or | for us both.” 
sectarian purposes in view, and only aims at pro-| ‘I will,” said Lieutenant R., after having re- 
moting her peace, usefulness, and stability. flected a moment, ‘‘on one condition—that you 
A Prespyter. | will obey me in every particular. I pledge you 
my honor as a soldier, not to compromise you in 
From the Journal of Commerce. | the least particular, and all I ask of you is, to 


A TALE OF THE CAMP. pledge your word that you obey me te the letter.’’ 


. ** Agreed,”’ said Rogers, ‘‘ you are the friend of 
Tue advanced guard of the army, on its way to | ys both, and there can be no dishonor in any action 
Monterey, had run out of the town of Marin a con- you may take.” 
== ‘ ** Well,”’ said Lieutenant R., “* meet us on the 
* Readers of the Living Age will not find some of these Sie - ’ 
thy ay Book of + a Paper of the Protestant bank of the river, (the Rio Alam,) a quaster of a 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. } mile above the camp, to-night at nine o’clock, for 
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THOM, THE 


the moon will then be some hours high, and we 
will there setule the affair.”’ 

Thus they parted. ‘Twilight soon spread her 
gray mantle over the earth, the sky was bespangled 
by a few bright stars, while the watch fires for miles 
peered through the gloom, and shed a Jurid light 
around thousands of tents, which were stretched 
for some three miles from Marin to the banks of 
the river. 

‘lhe hum of thousands of voices, and the stir of 
busy preparation for the coming morrow, had 
gradually grown fainter and fainter, while the 
moon poured down a flood of silver light on the 
scene as the appointed hour grew near. Rogers 
mounted his horse, passing outside the lines, and 
rode to the appointed spot. His adversary, Barclay, 
and Lieutenant R., were already on the ground. 
Disimounting, Rogers, with his gun on his shoulder, 
approached the latter, who whispered in his ear, 
** Mind what I say, and obey me implicitly ; you 
may be sure all will be right.” The distance was 
stepped off, and the parties were stationed at their 
places. It was a lovely night; the moonbeams 
danced on the rippling waters, and, as they trickled 
on their way, their sweet murmur was heard, deep- 
ly impressive with the stillness of the hour. ‘There 
was solemn beauty about the surrounding scene, 
which seemed to eall forth the noblest, the most 
philanthropic feeling of man. A sentiment of 
svrrow and regret seemed to prevail that the meet- 
ing had taken place—but it was then too late. 
The barrels of their weapons glistened in the silver 
light, aad in a few moments they were to risk the 
chance of being hurried into eternity, while one 
gave the other, or received from him, satisfaction 
for his wounded honor. They had been placed at 
the present, when Lieutenant R., walking off at a 
distance midway between them, said, ** Gentlemen, 
are you ready !’’—** Yes,’’ was the response of 
both. At the next word, which each thought was 
big with the fate of one or both of them, to their 
surprise the voice of Lieutenant R. was heard 
ringing on the air: ‘* Advance fifteen paces.’’ 
They accordingly advanced until they met. ** Shake 
hands,”’ said Lieutenant R., in a most imperative 
tone. ‘The combatants stood bewildered, half 
doubting, but mechanically extending their hands 
one to the other. ‘* Now,” said Lieutenant R., 
‘*] declare this difficulty honorably settled, and 
whoever dare to question it must be responsible to 
me. Gentlemen, you are friends; mount your 
horses.”’ The two parties again grasped each 
other’s hand, and, with a look of gratitude to their 
mutual friend, mounted and rode with him to his 
tent. The night ended in a scene of joy and revelry, 
which twined their hearts together forever. ‘The 
memory of Lieutenant R., who shortly afterwards 





fell at Monterey, and his noble character, are cher- 
ished in a thousand hearts. Of this gallant Ameri- 
can officer it was said that no man was his superior ; 
his word was law among his friends, and which no 
man dared to question. 





Tuom, THe Scutpror.—The newspapers have 
already announced the death of James Thom, who 
expired at his lodgings in this city, on the 17th in- 
stant. He was generally well known as the author 
of those pieces of stone statuary, called Tam 
O'Shanter and Souter Johnny, which several years 
ago were exhibited in most of the cities of the 

nited States. He was a native of Ayrshire, in 





Scotland, but came to this country some fourteen 






SCULPTOR. All 


years ago in pursuit of a runaway debtor, from 
whom he recovered his money, and then settled 
near Paterson, New Jersey. 

Thom was originally an obscure stone-cutter in 
his native place, but, having made the Tam 
O'Shanter group out of the common gray stone of 
Scotland, began to attract a great deal of attention 
as a sculptor. Among others who encouraged his 
early labors, was Sir Walter Scott, who speaks of 
him favorably in one of the letters contained in 
Lockhart’s Life, though, as we have not the book 
at hand, we are unable to quote the passage. ‘Thom 
subsequently went to London, where he engaged 
in making busts, &c., which were generally re- 
garded as highly creditable to his abilities. 

The first time the writer of this saw him was at 
the Little Falls in New Jersey, where he had 
erected a neat shanty, near the freestone quarries 
in that region, for the purpose of enabling him to 
execute a gigantic statue of Washington, on which 
he was employed. ‘This statue was finished, and 
afterwards exhibited in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, &c.; but what has become of it we 
cannot say. His famous Tam O'Shanter group 
was occupving, at that time, a corner of the bar- 
room of the hotel, in the village, exposed to the 
dust and tobacco spit of those not very desirable 
quarters. ‘lwo of the figures are now in the pos- 
session of Mr. R. L. Colt, of Paterson, and are 
used to ornament the doorway of his splendid man- 
sion. Another group, which Thom executed from 
the same material, and which he called * Old 
Mortality and his Pony,’? was purchased by the 
Laurel Hill Cemetery Company, of Philadelphia, by 
whom it has been appropriately placed at the en- 
trance to their beautiful field of the dead. An im- 
posing statue of Burns—whom, we infer from such 
pictures as we have seen, he greatly resembled in 
face and form, as he did in certain points of charac- 
ter—was executed about the same period, but we 
have lost all trace of its whereabouts. 

He had a great taste for architecture as wel] as 
statuary, and was originally employed for the finer 
stonework on ‘Trinity Church in this city, the 
greater part of which we believe he cut. Having 
made considerable money by that business, he re- 
tired to Ramapo, in Rockland County, where he 
put up a house after a plan of his own, and lived, 
up to within a short time of his death. ‘Thom was 
a person of unquestionable genius, and, with greater 
care of his talents, might have achieved great fame, 
His eye was so correct, and his hand so firm, that 
in chiselling his statues, he was accustomed to 
work without measurements and without models. 
Having once determined the general proportions 
and features of his subject, he wrought altogether 
with the eye; but he never we believe attempted 
any design in marble.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 











Mrs. , wife of the bishop of , in Treland, 
ordered her coachman to drive to one of the large 
dry goods marts in the city of Dublin, in which a 
number of young Scotchmen were employed as 
clerks, and one of whom came to the carriage door 
to inquire her wishes, when she desired some arti- 
cles to be brought out for her inspection; to this 
the clerk replied that it was contrary to the rules 
of the house to do so; Mrs. said that she was 
sure the proprietor would have no objection when 
they knew that she was the Bishop of ’s lady ; 
upon which the young man, with the greatest na- 
iveté, answered—* J could na do it, madam, indeed I 


could na, gin you were his wife, let alone his leddy.”’ 
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412 LETTERS FROM JAMAICA. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
LETTERS FROM JAMAICA.—NO. IX. 


Kingsten, February 1, 1850. 

In my last letter, I alluded briefly to a fact in 
connection with the industrial history of Jamaica, 
which surprised me very much when I learned it, 
and of which, so far as I know, no public notice 
has ever been taken. I refer to the utterly insol- 
vent condition of the proprietors previous to the 
emancipation of the blacks. ‘The whole business 
of the island, even then, was done upon credit, 
given, as I suggested, upon the most ruinous terms. 

“he emancipation act precipitated a result which 
was inevitable—it compelled a balance to be struck 
between the debtors and the creditors, which re- 
vealed rather than begat the poverty which now no 
effort can conceal. 

But the question arises, why have not the prop- 
erties been sold by the necessitous, and purchased 
upon terms that would admit of careful and remu- 
nerating cultivation! in other words, why have not 
the laws of supply and demand dispossessed the 
absentee landlords, converted the mortgagees into 
resident proprietors, and thus restored the equilib- 
rium between labor and capital! This is the Ja- 
maica problem. Without presuming to be able to 
give it a scientific solution, at least within such 
space as the columns of a daily journal can spare 
for the purpose, I think I can indicate the direction 
in which such a solution may be found by those 
who choose to go in quest of it. 

I have already stated that nine tenths of the land 
is owned by non-resident proprietors. That in- 
volves the necessity of trusting its culture to 
agents. ‘The agency for an estate of two hundred 
acres costs, on an average, not less than for one of 
a thousand acres, and the larger the estate, there- 
fore, the less the relative expense of its agencies. 

Again, it would not be worth while for a non- 
resident to keep up the supervision of a moderate- 
sized farm, three thousand miles from home. 
Nothing less than the profits of a very large estate 
could compensate him for the trouble and expense 
of keeping up a force of attorneys, agents, and book- 
keepers, and for the absence of that personal devo- 
tion to its management, which none but a proprie- 
tor ever feels. 

To these and other cireumstances, which it is not 
material now to enumerate, may be attributed the 
tendency which has been active here since the set- 
tlement of the island by the English, to accumulate 
real estate in the hands of large proprietors, and to 
exterminate from the soil all men of small capital. 
Till recently, such a thing was never known as a 
smal] farm of fifty or a hundred acres, to be put 
under culture for profit. Such a place would be 
called a penn here, which is the name by which 
they designate a country residence, and would be 
appropriated to kitchen and ornamental gardening, 
parks, and orchards, but would not be reckoned a 
productive part of the proprietor’s estate. Out of 
one hundred and forty sugar estates in Jamaica, 
selected indiscriminately, the average size of each 
estate was over 1,202 acres. There is no reason 
to doubt that the average size throughout the whole 
island is still greater. For example, eight estates, 
which have been abandoned in the parish of St, 
Ann, contained in the aggregate 10,339 acres ; one 
in St. Dorothy, and the only one, contained 1,406 ; 
two in St. John, contained 2,960; two in Vere, 
contained 3,860 ; seventeen in Clarendon, contained 
23,737 ; in Port Royal, one contained 1,780; in 





St. David’s, two contained 3,662; in St. Elizabeth, 
six contained 18,010; and in Westmoreland, two 
contained 3,889. 

Of course, estates like these can only be owned 
and cultivated by men of large capital, who are 
generally unwilling to sell fragments of their prop- 
erty, for the reasons I have already suggested. 
Besides considering it unprofitable to own a small 
estate, which they have to commit to the expensive 
management of agents, they have an idea that no 
money is to be made here except from sugar, rum, 
and coffee, articles which the negroes know how to 
produce as well as, or better than, the whites. If 
they attempt anything else, the negroes must lear. 
how to do the work, and the white superintendents 
are generally too ignorant, too lazy, or too indif- 
ferent, to take the trouble to teach them. To cul- 
tivate either of the great staples I have mentioned, 
it has always been esteemed necessary to have very 
expensive works attached to each estate, costing 
generally from ten to forty or fifty thousand pounds. 
1 have seen sugar works here which cost sixty 
thousand pounds. Of course the expense of the 
works does not increase in proportion to the size of 
the property ; on the contrary, like the expenses of 
superintendence, it costs but little more for ma- 
chinery to manufacture the sugar and the rum for 
an estate of two hundred acres than for one five 
times its size. Hence it is supposed that the value 
of a large estate would be impaired by dividing it, 
and that the larger it is, the greater is its worth 
per acre. It is not convenient for me to stop now 
to show, as I will be able to in another communi- 
cation, how entirely wrong the planters are in 
their facts, and in their inferences; it is enough at 
present for me to state, what will not be disputed, 
that the whole proprietorship of the island is in- 
fected with the impression that the real estate is 
valuable in an inverse ratio to the number of pro- 
prietors ; that the more simple the kind of labor 
required, the greater will be its product, and that 
sugar, rum, and coffee, can be produced, on that 
account, more profitably than anything else. 

The consequence is, that when a proprietor sells 
a property, whether from necessity or choice, he 
insists upon selling the whole of it, and the pur- 
chaser generally insists upon buying the whole. 
The residents of the island are, for the most part, 
too poor to buy, and hence non-residents have 
usually been the purchasers, when any sales were 
made. In this way, all the evils and abuses of 
absenteeism have been perpetuated, and the few 
sales which have occurred, have contributed 
nothing, apparently, to the restoration of the equi- 
librium between Chee and capital, which must 
precede any permanent prosperity in Jamaica. 

Another consequence of this delusion about the 
necessity of preserving the present monstrous pro- 
portions of the estates, is that the most of the 
capital invested here is appropriated to the two or 
three favorite staples which I have mentioned, ana 
the island is compelled to import nearly everything 
it consumes. It will hardly seem credible that a 
country which can grow any kind of grain, almost 
without culture, should import all its flour, its 
meal, its rice, and immense quantities of peas and 
beans for the consumption of its own population ; 
that a country which supports a larger variety of 
valuable forest trees than any other tract of its size 
in the world, should import all its lumber, its shin- 
gles, its staves, its heading, and its hoop poles; 
that an island which, if left to run wild, would af- 
ford better grazing to cattle all the year round than 
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can be procured at any season in any one of the 


United States, unless it be Texas, with cultivation, 
should import all its smoked and salt beef, all its 
salt pork, hams and tongues, most of its butter, 
lard, cheese, candles and soap; and yet incredible 
as it may appear, such has been the custom in Ja- 
maica for years, as the following table, which I 
found in De Cordova’s Mercantile Intelligencer, a 
very useful paper published periodically in King- 
ston, will demonstrate. 


IMPORTS, 


Into the Island of Jamaica,( Kingston and the Outports,) from 
11th Octoder, 1848, to 10th October, 1849. 


1549. 1848. 
A 70,634 82,399 
Wee GN 5. 6-6 6 ee et te 24,716 21,949 
Bread, cwtS. . 2-2 see eee 6,386 11,230 
4) ie ae 4,587,185 2,944,314 
ee ee 87,003 123,133 
Peas and Beans, bushels... . . 11,466 13,759 
Barley, Oats, & Rye,do.. . ... 1,117 745 
2 ae ona s 10,909 7,867 
ee _ ee eae ee 1,741 2,181 
2 eS ae 1 ae 17,231 21,176 
ob 417 414 
“4 

st Ae «nll tewts o PRS 2,264 2,807 
pe ° 14,032 11,677 
DU 6s 6 eo 8k ee 8 a 7,787 7,369 
Herrings, boxes. ....... ‘ 4,590 1,159 
a 34,650 30.560 
Ee. ot a wo & 608 4,220 4,250 
a 15,230 15,721 
Codfish, quintals ...... o- 91,439 112,455 
ES ee ee ee 1,406 1,866 
Refined Sugar, lbs. ....... 57,404 43,796 
Candles, Sperm, boxes. . . +. . 1,478 677 

Do. Composition, do... . . 1,163 1,172 

Pe ee Mk we wh 6 11,436 9,250 
Soap, boxes. . . 2. we wee 52,706 42,937 
Tobacco, manufactured, Ibs. . . . 253,610 224,497 

OS Sig ae eae 94,751 309,879 
Bricks, number. .......-. 399,700 929,520 
a ee ee 967,683 1,336,715 

Do. W.O.and Heading .. . 503,653 642,258 
Hogshead Shooks. ... .... 1,862 1,876 
of 3A 813 4,509 
Lumber, W. P. feet. ...... 3,632,274 4,544,766 

i FS y ~ Seer 448,063 2,021,635 
Shingles, Cypress. ...... - 894,700 1,714,215 

a Ss 3 a 6) oe 8 aise 3,724,834 4,687,035 
Wood PEs 6. lS. Oe 837,811 1,020,121 
Hardwood and other Timbers, feet 19,321 8,333 


It will be perceived by this table, that the im- 
portation of salt fish is very large, and yet the 
waters around Jamaica abound with some of the 
finest fish in the world. The people will send to 
Maine for luinber, and pay $25 a thousand feet for 
it, rather than be at the trouble of cutting down 
their own magnificent forests. ‘There is not a sin- 
gle saw-mill upon the island. There are no man- 
ufactures of any kind here except of sugar and rum. 
Even their brick they import. The hilly surface 
of the country supplies an abundance of water 
power—over forty constant rivers and over two hun- 
dred rivulets—and yet there is not such a thing as 
a water wheel to be found in use, except on the 
plantations, and for agricultural purposes. 

So entirely, indeed, are the capital and industry 
of the island absorbed in the culture of favorite sta- 
ples on these large estates, that common articles 
of table ——— in Kingston are higher than 
in any part of England or the United States. I 
will give you a list of prices paid last week at the 
hotel where I am stopping, for articles, every one 
of which could be cultivated in Jamaica with the 


for prices far below the current rates for the same 
articles in any city in the United States : 

Butter, per lb., 374 cents ; cow’s milk, per quart, 
18} cents; goat’s milk, per quart, 25 cents ; Amer- 
ican cheese, per lb., 25 cents; English do., 374 
cents; potatoes, per lb., 64 cents; eggs, 2 for 64 
cents—at Christmas holydays 5 cents apiece; gar- 
lic, per lb., 25 a 374 cents; flour, per lb., 12 a 18 
cents—per barrel, $16 a $18; corn meal, do., $12 
a $14; hams, at retail, per lb., 25 cents; lard, per 
Ib., 21 cents; onions, per lb., 124 cents. 

Nothing can be apparently more unnatural, than 
for the people of this island, in their present pov- 
erty-stricken condition, to be paying such prices as 
these for their daily food ; and yet nothing is more 
inevitable, as long as the land is held by a few 
absentee landlords, in such large quantities. 

In my next I will endeavor to trace the connec- 
tion between the condition of things which I have 
been describing, and the future destiny of Jamaica 
as I read it. 





REST. 


How various and innumerable are the uses of 
this little word! There is the rest cf a traveller, 
and of the Sabbath, which Graham and Elliott have 
commemorated ; or of Shakspeare— 


Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s secona course. 


The Bank of England has a rest, which is a surplus 
of unappropriated capital to repose upon: a capital 
rest for any corporation, aggregate or sole. There 
is the rest of a sailor at the end of a voyage—mostly 
a wild dissipation of previous hard earnings; or of 
a soldier at the close of a campaign—often by en- 
tering a hospital, recruiting on gruel and bandaging 
up wounds, with the chance of future ones or of 
glory. According to Locke, recreation is rest, or 
a ‘*change of the weary part.’’ Repose is not 
always rest; long continued, it becomes wearisome 
fatigue. Alternation of occupation, as the philoso- 
pher hints, ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,’’ is the true regenerator. For cloistered 
gloom the student seeks the bustle of towns or the 
cheering sights and sweets of rural landscape. 
Cricket, boating, wrestling, dancing, are exercises ; 
but they refresh—rest the sedentary, though they 
tire. Perpetual change, like that in which Nature 
indulges, is the most certain and universal elixir. 
All have need of renewal; all have need of rest; 
and, with exceptions, all have it. The heavenly 
bodies alone rest not; they are in constant motion, 
like Lord Brougham—never stop, never tire; but, 
unlike his lordship, they are silent. 

Intermissions of toil are needed even in legisla- 
tors, and the collective wisdom of the nation is 
resting for the Easter holyday—has hied from 
debates, motions, and committees, to disport in for- 
eign capitals, or in native fields and woods listen 
to the thrush and blackbird or cuckoo’s softer note, 
in lieu of the calls of the speaker and the crack of 
the treasury whip! ‘Two months have sufficed to 
blunt the edge of national appetite ; and the founda- 
tion has been laid of all the sessional work meant to 
be completed within the legislative year. 

Palmy holyday times these for ministers, and for 
all people with annuities, fixed salaries, or quar- 
terl pay ; with the best wheat offered by the M. P. 
for Wakefield, to be delivered in any quantity at 
thirty-five shillings a quarter !—Spectator, 30th 
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April 23. 

Sprine is coming on apace. Father even sits 
between the wood fire and the open casement, en- 
joying y° mild air, but "tis not considered health- 
fulle. 

‘* My dear,’’ says mother to him this morning, 
after sume hours’ absence, ‘* | have bought me a 
new mautle of the most absolute fancy. ”T is sad- 
colored, which I knew you would approve, but 
with a garniture of orange-tawny ; three plaits at 
the waist behind, and a little stuck-up collar.” 

** You are a comical woman,’ says father, *‘ to 
spend soe much money and mind on a thing your 
husband will never see.’’ 

**Oh! but it cost noe money at alle,”’ says she ; 
**that is the best of it.’’ 

** What is the best of it?’ rejoyned he. ‘1 
suppose you bartered for it, if you did not buy it 
—you women are always for cheap pennyworths. 
Come, what was the ransom? One of my old 
bouks, or my new coat?’’ 

‘** Your last new coat may be called old too, 
I’m sure,’’ says mother ; ‘* I believe you married 
me in it.” 

‘* Nay,”’ says father, ‘‘ and what if I did? 
*T was new then, at any rate; and the Cid Ruy 
Diaz was married in a black satin doublet, which 
his father had worn in three or four battles.”’ 

‘““A poor compliment to the bride,” says 
mother. 

‘** Well, but, dear Betty, what has gone for 
this copper-cuolored mantle '—Sylvester’s ‘ Du 
Bartas ?’”’ 

‘* Nothing of the sort—-nothing you value or 
will ever miss. An old gold pocket-piece, that 
hath lain perdue, e’er soe long, in our dressing- 
table drawer.”’ 

He sinote the table with his hand. ‘* Woman!” 
cried he, changing color, ‘** twas a medal of 
honor given to my father by a Polish prince! It 
should have been an heir-loom. There, say noe 


more about it now. "Tis in your Jew’s fining-pot 


ere this. ‘ ‘The furnace for silver and the fining- 
pot for gold, but * * * the Lord trieth the 
spirits.’ Ay me! mine js tried sometimes.” 


Unele Kit most opportunelie entering at this 
moment, instantaneouslie changed his key-note. 

‘* Ha, Kit!’ he cries, gladly, ‘* here you find 
me, as usual, maundering among my women. 
Welcome, weleome! How is it with you, and 
what ‘s the news ?”’ 

** Why, the news is, that the plague ’s coming 
on amain,’’ says my uncle; ** they say it’s been 
smouldering among us all y° winter, and now it’s 
bursting out.”’ 

‘“* Lord save us!’ says mother, turning pale. 

** You may say that,” says uncle; ‘* but you 
must alsoe try to save yourselves. For my part, 
I see not what shoulde keep you in town. Come 
down to us at Ipswich; my brother and you shall 
have y® haunted chamber; and we can make 
plenty of shakedowns for the girls in y® atticks. 
Your maids can Jook after matters here. By the 


neighborhood ; I saw your black-eyed maid come 
forthe of it as I passed.”’ 

Mother bit her lip: but father broke forthe with, 
** What cau we expect but that a judiciall punish- 
ment shoulde befall a land where y* corruption of 
the court, more potent and subtile in its infection 
than anie pestilence, hath tainted everie open 
resort and bye-corner of the capital and country ? 
Our sins ery aloud; our pulpits, counters, and 
closetts alike witness agaynst us. °T is, as with 
y® people soe with the priest, as with the buyer 
sve with the seller, as with the maid soe with her 
mistress. Plays, interludes, gaming-houses, Sab- 
bath debauches, dancing-rooms, Merry-Andrews, 
Jack-Puddings, quacks, false prophesyings e 

** Ah! we can excuse a little bitterness in the 
losing party now,”’ says uncle: * but do you 
seriously mean to say you think us more deserving 
of judiciall punishment under the glorious Resto- 
ration than during the unnatural Rebeliiont Sure 
you have had time to cool upon that.’’ 

** Certainly I mean to say so,’’ answers father. 
‘** During the unnatural Rebellion, as you please 
to call it, the Commonwealth never had a fair 
triall: its duration was very short Pr 

‘** Very short, indeed,” observes uncle, cough- 
ing. . ** Only from Worcester fight, Fifty-one, to 
Noll’s dissolution of the Long Parliament, Fifty- 
three, yet quite Jong enough to see what it was.”’ 

** T deny that, as well as your dates,”’ says father. 
** We enjoyed a Commonwealth under the Protec- 
tor, who, had he not assumed that high office 
which gave him his name, would have lacked op- 
portunity of showing that he was capable of filling 
the most exalted station with vigor and ability. 
He secured a wise peace, obtained the respectfull 
concurrence of foreign powers, filled our domestick 
courts with upright judges, and respected the 
rights of conscience.”’ 

‘“Why, suppose I admitted all this, which I 
am far from doing,’’ says uncle, ** what was he 
but a king, except by just tithe? What had be- 
come, meantime, of your Commonwealth ?”’ 

** Softly, Kit,’’ returns father. ** The Common- 
wealth was progressing, meantime, like a little 
rivulet that rises among the bills, amid weeds and 
moss, and gradually works itself a widening chan- 
nel, filtering over beds of gravel, aud obstructed 
here and there by fragments of rock, that sorely 
chafe and trouble it, at the very time that, to the 
distant observer, it looks most picturesque and 
beautiful.”’ 

** Well, I suppose I was never distant enough to 
see it in this picturesque point of view,”’ says uncle. 
** Legitimate monarchy was, to my mind, the rock 
over which the brawling river leaped awhile, and 
which, in the end, successfully opposed it; and as 
to your Oliver, he was a canning fellow that 
diverted its course to turn his own mill.” 

‘* They that can see any virtue or comeliness in 
a Charles Stuart,’ says father, ‘‘can hardly be 
expected to acknowledge the rugged merits of a 
plain republican.”’ 











way, you have a Merlin’s Head sett up in your 


‘** Plain was the very last thing he was,” says 
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uncle, ‘‘ either in speaking or dealing. He was 
as cunning as a fox, and as rough as a bear.” 

‘*We can overlook the roughness of a good 
man,’ says father; ‘“‘and if a temper suoject to 
hasty ebullitions is better than one which, by blows 
and hard usage, has been silenced into sulienness, 
a republic is better than an absolute sovereignty.’ 

‘* Aye ; and if a temper under control of reason 
and principle,”’ rejoins uncle, ‘‘ is better than one 
unaccustomed to restrain its hasty ebullitions, a 
limited monarchy is better than a republic.” 

‘* But ours is not limited enough,’’ persists 
father. 

‘“ Wait awhile,” returns uncle, ‘till, as you 
say, we have filtered over the gravel a little longer, 
and then see how clear we shall run.” 

**T don’t see much present chance of it,’’ says 
father. ‘‘ Such a king, and such a court !”’ 

“The king and court will soon shift quarters, I 
understand,’’ says uncle ; ‘* for fear of this coming 
sickness. “I would be a rare thing, indeed, for 
the king to take the plague !”’ 

** Why not the king, as well as any of his com- 
mons!*’ says father. ‘* Tush! I am tired of the 
account people make of him. ‘Is Philip dead? 
‘No; but he is sick.’ Pray, what is it to us, 
whether Philip is sick or not?” 

** Which of the Phillips’, my dear ?’’ asks mother. 
“Did you say Jack Phillips was sick ?”’ 

‘* No, dear Betty ; only a king of Macedon, who 
lived a long time ago.”’ 

**Tioctor Brice commends you much for your 
grounding the Phillips’ so excellently in the class- 
icks,’’ says uncle. 

‘* He should think whether his praise is much 
worth having,’ says father, rather haughtily. 
“The young men were indebted to me for a 
competent knowledge of the learned tongues—no 
more.”’ 

‘** Nay, somewhat more,”’ rejoined uncle ; ‘‘ and 
the praise of a worthy man is surely always worth 
having.”’ 

** If he be our superior in the thing wherein he 
praises us,’’ returned father. ‘* His praise is then 
a medal of reward; but it should never be a cur- 
rent coin, bandied from one to another. And the 
inferior may never praise the superior.” 

Uncle was silent a moment, and then softly ut- 
tered, ‘‘ My soul, praise the Lord.” 

‘*There you have me,’’ says father, instantly 
softening. ‘* Laud we the name of the Lord, but 
let’s not laud one another.” 

“Ah! I can’t wait to argue y* point,” says 
uncle. ‘I must back to the ‘Temple.’ 

“Stay a moment, Kit. Have you seene ‘ the 
Mysterie of Jesuitism?’ ” 

‘*No; have you seen the proof, that London, 
not Rome, is the city on seven hills? Ludgate 
Hill, Fish-street Hill, Dowgate Hill, Garlick Hill, 
Saffron Hill, Holborn Hill, and Tower Hill. 
Clear as day!” 

“Come, don’t go yet. 


We will fight over 
some of our old feuds. 


There will be a roast pig 








| 
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on table at one o’clock, and, I fancy, a tansy-pud- 
ding.”’ 

‘*T can’t fancy tansy-pudding,’’ says uncle, 
shuddering ; ** 1 cannot abide tansies, even in Lent. 
Besides, I'm expecting a reference.” 

**Oh! very well; then drop in again in the 
evening, if you will; and very likely you will meet 
Cyriack Skinner. And you shal] have cold pig for 
supper, not forgetting the current-sauce, Wiltshire 
cheese, carraways, and some of your own wine.” 

** Well, that sounds good. I don’t mind if I do,” 
says uncle ; ‘‘ but don’t expect me after nine.”’ 

‘**T'm in bed by nine,’’ says father. 

**Oh, Lor’!’? says uncle; and with a comical 
look at us, he went off. 





Uncle Kit did not come last night; I did not much 
expect he woulde ; nor Mr. Skinner. Insteade, we 
had Dr. Paget, and one or two others, who talked 
dolefully alle y° evening of signs of the times, till 
they gave me the horrors. One had seen a ghost, 
or at least, seene a crowd looking at a ghost, or 
for a ghost, in Bishopgate churchyard, that comes 
out, and points hither and thither at future graves. 
Another had seene an apparition, or meteor, some- 
what of human or angelic shape, in y° air. Father 
laught at the first, but did not so discredit in toto 
y° other ; observing, that Theodore Beza believed 
at one time in astrologick signs ; and thought that 
y° appearance of the notable star in Cassiopea be- 
tokened y* universal end. And as for angels, he 
sayd they were, questionless, ministering spiritts, 
not onlie sent forth to minister unto y° heirs of 
salvation, but sometimes instruments of God’s 
wrath, to execute judgments upon ungodly men, 
and convince them of the ill deeds which they have 
ungodly cormmitted; as during the pestilence in 
David's time, when the king saw the destroying 
angel standing between heaven and earth, having 
a drawn sword in his hand, stretched over Jeru- 
salem. Such delegates we might, without fanati- 
cism, suppose to be the generall though unseen 
instruments of public chastisements ; and, for our 
particular comfort, we had equall reason to repose 
on the assurance, that even amid the pestilence 
that walked in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasted by noon-day, the angels had charge over 
each particular believer, to keep them in all their 
ways. Adding, that, though he forbore, with 
Calvin, to pronounce that each man had his own 
guardian spiritt—a subject whereon Scripture was 
silent—we had the Lord’s own word for it, that 
little children were the particular care of holy 
angels. 

And this, and othermuch to same purport, had 
soe soothing and sedative an effect, that we might 
have gone to bed in peaceful trust; onlie that Dr. 
Paget must needs bring up, after supper, the cor- 
relative theme of the great Florentine plague, and 
y° puisoned wells, which sett father off upon the 
acts of mercy of Cardinal Borromeo—not him 
ealled St. Charles, but the Cardinal-archbishop— 
and soe, to the pestilence at Geneva, when even 
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the bars and locks of doors were poisoned by a 
gang of wretches, who thought to pillage the 
dwellings of the dead; till we all went to bed, 
moped to death. 

Howbeit, I had been warmly asleep some hours, 
(more by token I had read the ninety-first Psalm 
before getting into bed,) when Anne, clinging to 
me, woke me up with a shrill ery. I whispered, 
fearfullie, ‘‘ What is ’t'—a thief under the bed?” 

** No, no,”’ she replies. ‘* Listen !”’ 

Soe I did for a while; and was just going to 
say—‘‘ You were dreaming,’’ when a hollow voice 
in the street, beneath our window, distinctlie pro- 
claimed— 

** Yet forty days, and London shall be destroyed ! 
I will overturn, overturn, overturn it! Oh! woe, 
woe, woe !”’ 

I sprang out of bed, fell over Anne’s shoes, got 
up agayn, and ran to the window. There was 
nothing to be seen but long, black shadows in the 
streets. ‘The moon was behind the house. After 
looking forthe awhile, with teeth chattering, I was 
about to drop y* curtair, when, afar off, whether in 
or over some distant quarter of y* town, I heard the 
same voice, clearlie enow to recognize y* rhythm, 
though not the words. I crept to bed, chilled 
and awe-stricken ; yet, after cowering awhile, and 
saying our prayers, we both fell asleep. 





The first sounde this morning was of weeping 
and wayling. Mother had beene scared by y* 
night-warning, and wearied father to have us alle 
into y° countrie. He thought the danger not yet 
imminent, the expense considerable, and the outcry 
that of some crazy fanatick; ne’erthelesse, con- 
sented to employ Elwood to look us out some 
country lodgings; having noe mind to live upon 
my uncle at Ipswich. 

Mary, strange to say, had heard noe noise ; nor 
had the maids ; but servants always sleep heavily. 

Some of the pig having beene’ sett aside for my 
uncle, and mother fancying it for her breakfast, was 
much putt out, on going into the larder, to find it 
gone. Betty, of course, sayd it was the cat. 
Mother made answer, she never knew a cat partiall 
to cold pig; and the door having been latched, 
was suspicious of a Puss in Boots. 

Betty cries—‘‘ Plague take the cat!” 

Mother rejoyns—“ If the plague does take him, 
I shall certainly have him hanged.” 

“*Then we shall be overrun with rats,’’ says 
Betty. 

**T shall buy ratsbane for them,”’ says mother ; 
and soe into the parlor, where father, having hearde 
y® whole dialogue, had been greatlie amused. 

At twilight, she went to look at y° pantry fast- 
enings herselfe, but, suddenlie hearing a dolorous 
voyce, either within or immediately without, cry, 
**Oh! woe, woe!”’ she naturallie drew back. 
However, being a woman of much spiritt, she in- 
stantlie recovered herselfe, and went forward; but 
no one was in the pantry. The occurrence, there- 
fore, made the more impression ; and she came up 
somewhat scared, and asked if we had heard it. 


** My dear,’’ says father, ‘‘ you awoke me in y* 
midst of a most interesting colloquy between Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus. However, I think a 
dog barked, or rather, howled, just now. Are you 
sure the words were not ‘ Bow, wow, wow ?’”’ 





Another night-larum ; but onlie from father, who 
wanted me to write for him—a task he has much 
intromitted of late. Mother was hugelie annoyed 
at it, and sayd—*‘ My dear, I am persuaded, that 
if you would not persist in going to bed soe earlie, 
you woulde not awake at these untimelie hours.” 

** That is very well for you to say,’’ returned he, 
‘** who can sew and spin the whole evening through ; 
but I, whose long entire day is night, grow soe tired 
of it by nine o’clock, that I am fit for nothing but 
bed.”’ 

‘** Well,”’ says she, ‘‘I often find that brushing 
my hair wakes me up when I am drowsy. I will 
brush yours to-morrow evening, and see if we can- 
not keep you up a little later, and provide sounder 
rest for you when you do turn in.”’ 

Soe, this evening, she casts her apron over his 
shoulders, and commences combing his hair, chat- 
ting of this and that, to keep him in good humor. 

** What beautiful hair this is of yours, my 
dear!’’ says she—*‘ soe fine, long, and soft! 
scarcelie a silver thread in it. I warrant there ’s 
manie a young gallant at court would be proud 
of such.”’ 

** Girls, put your seissors out of your mother’s 
way,” says father ; ‘‘ she ’s a perfect Dalilah, and 
will whip off half my curls before I can count 
three, unless you look after her. And I,” he 
adds, with a sigh, ‘‘ am, in one sort, a Samson.”’ 

‘*T’m sure Dalilah never treated Samson’s old 
coat with such respect,’’ says mother, finishing 
her task, resuming her apron, and kissing him. 
‘*Soe now, keep your eyes open—lI mean, keep 
awake, till I bring you a gossip’s bow].”’ 

When she was gone, father continued sitting 
bolt upright, Ais eyes, as she sayd, (his beautiful 
eyes!) open and wakefull, and his countenance 
composed, yet grave, as if his thoughts were at 
least as far off as Tangrolipix, the Turk. All at 
once, he says— 

‘* Deb, are my sleeves white at the elbow ?”’ 

** No, father.” 

** Or, am I shiny about the shoulders ?”’ 

** No, father.”’ 

“Why, then,”’ cries he, gayly, ‘ this coat can’t 
be very old, however long I may have worn it. 
Ill rub on in it still; and your mother and you 
will have the more money for copper-colored 
clokes. But don’t, at any time, let your father 
get shabby, children. I would never be threadbare 
nor unclean. Let my habitt be neat and spotless, 
my bands well washed and uncrumpled, as be- 
cometh a gentleman. As for my sword in y* 
corner, your mother may send that after my medal 
as soon as she will. The Cid parted with his 
Tizona in his life-time ; soe a peaceable man, whose 
eyes, like the prophet Abijah’s, are set, may well 





doe y* same.” 
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Deutschen Volke. ( To Henry Gagern ; a Voice 
from the German People.) Stuttgard : 1849. 

4. Political Letters onGermany. By Germanicus. 
(In the ‘* Globe’? Newspaper.) 


We closed our remarks on the Political State 
of Germany, twelve months ago, at the moment 
when the Headship of the German Union had been 
offered to the King of Prussia by the Parliament 
of Frankfurt, and while his answer was still un- 
certain. It was a moment in which much of the 
future of the civilized world hung upon the will 
of one man. A spontaneous and informal meeting 
of representatives of public opinion had drawn 
from the Germanic Diet the convocation of a Con- 
stituent Assembly, whose Jegality was undisputed, 
and whose decisions only wanted to be acted on 
to become Jaws. The arch of the constitution had 
been gradually raised, and the key-stone lay ready 
to consolidate the work. After apparent hesita- | 
tion, and with semblances of regret, the King of 
Prussia declined the honor and the responsibility, 
and in so doing sealed the doom of the German 
Parliament. Disheartened and, for the time, dis- 
tracted, the constitutional party, who had strug- 
gled long and well against fanaticism and treachery, 
almost disappeared from the scene: the last days 
of the Assembly were characterized by impotent 
violence, and its extinction was almost more wel- 
come to the friends of its promise and its purpose, 
than to the enemies who rejoiced over its down- 
fall. 

We have sometimes thought that the magnitude 
of this enterprise of a German Empire has not 





been sufficiently understood in this country to be | 
justly appreciated ; and the contemplation of what 
it was the King of Prussia by that act rejected, 

may both surprise and instruct. It was the revi- 
val in himself and his house of the great tradi- | 
tionary organization of that sacred Roman Empire, 
which fills the central period of European history : 
it would have placed within the control, not indeed 
of his arbitrary will, but of his council, his judg- 
ment, his administrative skill, and all the moral 
influences from which a sagacious constitutional 
monarch can distil so much real power, the polit- 
ical destiny of thirty-three millions of men, more 
generally educated, and less exposed to violent 
popular instincts, than any other civilized people : 
he might have wielded, for the defence of the 
nation and for the assertion of its rights and dig- 
nity against other powers, a force of not less than 
half a million of highly-disciplined soldiers ; and 
through him a distinct and authoritative foreign 





peey would have impressed on the history of Eu- 
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rope the desire and opinions of the German people, 
instead of the nullity of the diplomatic equilibrium, 
which may represent, indeed, contending princi- 
ples, but which expresses only rival interests. 
But the acceptance of such a trust, though in 
itself an act of courage, does not imply the power 
or the means of conducting it to any good issue. 
There are two other grave points of consideration 
—the obstacles which stood in the way of suc- 
cess, and the capacity of the man to surmount 
them. We have never concealed from ourselves 
or others the gravity of these impediments. How- 
ever earnest and truthful the yearning of a large 
majority of the people of the several German 
States towards a comprehensive unity—a feeling 
based on a supposed historical reality, and severely 
tested by persecution and by time—yet it was evi- 
dent that the ready consent of the governments of 
the smaller states, and the tardy or prospective 
adhesion of the larger, had little foundation either 
in their national sentiment, personal conviction, 
or high policy, and could only be the result in 
some cases of individual timidity, and in others of 
absolute despair. Many, and indeed most, of the 
grand-duchies and principalities had found the 
independence conferred on them by the Treaty of 
Vienna an intolerable burden: the evils of politi- 


‘eal convulsion and discontent were infinitely ag- 


gravated by the smallness of the locality: the 
public force was not sufficient to afford protection 
to life and property against the tumults of the 
hour ; and royal dignity had not those means of 
preserving itself from insult, which the lowest 
delegated authority enjoys in a large and well- 
organized community. But in the case of the 
four kingdoms it was very different. As long as 
the army remained faithful, there was no particular 
personal danger; and it was clear that nothing 
short of an exercise of revolutionary power on the 
part of the people, or the pressing fear of it, could 
force the governments into a scheme, with the 
grandeur of which they had no sympathy, and the 
immediate effect of which, in the elevation of Prus- 
sia, was eminently unwelcome to them. Han- 
over, with her old grudges and still mindful of 
the thwarted ambition of her neighbor—Saxony, 
with her sense of inconvenient contiguity, and the 
recollection of 1815, when her very existence was 
in peril—and Wiirtemberg, with her avowedly 
Austrian and Russian predilections, were none of 
them likely to submit to anything but necessity ; 
while Bavaria, proud of her historical and often 
anti-German past, and regarding herself as distinct 
from the North of Germany both in religious sen- 
timents and in some material interests, was evi- 
dently determined to struggle hard, before she 
permitted her political individuality—now idealized 
to her imagination by her great sculptor, Schwan- 
thaler—to be subordinately grouped into a German 
Hegemony. The hostility of Austria to the proj- 
ect was sure to be that of a defeated rival: her 
unhappy relations with her own provinces could 
not, indeed, at that time have allowed of open 
hostilities, but no resources of diplomacy and in- 
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trigue would be spared, to mar the fortunes of the 
new-born Union, and present menaces might easily 
be fanned into future war. Of the opposing in- 
fluences of foreign powers we speak with caution, 
because they are each so modified by the internal 
condition of their several countries at any par- 
ticular moment, that it is difficult to estimate the 
worth and weight of the opposition. But it has 
ever been the traditional policy of France to pre- 


vent the cohesion and compactness of Germany ;* | 


and the establishment of this mighty Union, 
emanating from the popular will, constraining the 
inclinations of dynasties, and accepting all the 
principles of constitutional government, must have 
combined every element most distasteful to the 
ezar, and most likely to provoke his interference 
in the centre of Europe. 

On the other hand, there is perhaps no under- 
taking of equal importance in history against which 
equal obstacles have not been brought to bear, but 
which men have not been found equal to surmount. 
The fable of Napoleon Bonaparte, as recorded by 
Archbishop Whately, rests on the unlikelihood of 
his success: for the heroic is ever supernatural, 
as far as ordinary life is nature, and our adult and 
accomplished world is just as susceptible of fan- 
tastic events and dramatic surprises as that distant 
past which imagination adorns and obscures. Will 
not the February of 1848 seem to future historians 
a moment of time as astonishing in the magnitude 
and diversity of its accidents, and as important in 
its results, as perhaps any other recorded on the 
dial-plate of the world! That hour assuredly was 
not unpropitious to great and new events ; and the 
moral impulse from which the movement sprang 
had already done so much, that probability was no 
limit to its power. If in 1847 it had been pre- 
dicted to the German governments that in the fol- 
lowing spring the hitherto obstructive and abso- 
Jutist diet would unanimously decree, and all its 
members, including Austria, would issue orders 
for, the election of the National Assembly of 
Germany—in which the power should be vested to 
give a constitution (die verfassung gebende National- 
Versammlung ;) and that the diet would solemnly 


surrender all its rights into the hands of a central | 


power responsible to this Assembly, what lan- 
guage could have characterized the extravagance 
of the supposition’ And yet this came about 
from two simple causes—the intense desire of the 
German people for a national unity, and the in- 
voluntary confession of the separate governments, 
in the crisis of revolution, that there did lie in that 
union an ultimate defence both of the social order, 
at that time seriously threatened, and of the very 
authorities themselves, at that time so gravely 
endangered. 


* We have heard a distinguished French statesman 
very lately assert “that he should think even the pos- 
session of the Rhenish Provinces of Prussia a poor com- 
nsation to France for the dangers of a German Union.” 

ere was more of this feeling in the moderation that 
revented the French army in 1848 from establishing the 

ingdom of Northern Italy than liberal statesman are wil- 
ling to own. 


When, indeed, the immediate peril was passed, 
the international difficulties revived ; and the una- 
nimity of feeling, which had brought the Assembly 
together, was shattered by opposing interests and 
_ dynastic jealousies. The position of Prussia soon 
clearly defined itself. In March, 1848, M. Von 
| Gagern had proposed to the Legislative Chamber 
‘of Hesse-Darmstadt that, until some complete 
change should be effected in the constitution of 
Germany, one German sovereign should be invited 
to take the direction of the affairs of the confedera- 
tion ; and he strongly indicated the King of Prussia 
as the only one whose political tendencies and 
material circumstances permitted him to be selected. 
The meeting of fifty constitutionalists, which took 
place at Heidelberg in the same month, under the 
superintendence of Gervinus and Bassermann, and 
which convoked the Vor-Parlament, made no con- 
cealment of its intention of proclaiming the King 
of Prussia head of the new Bund. But the revo- 
lution of March, at Berlin, considerably changed 
this aspect of things. The popular opinion which 
had looked on the King of Prussia as the necessary 
** deliverer,’’ now finding him in open battle with 
a portion of his people, and amenable to the same 
accusations as other sovereigns, turned bitterly 
againsthim. His tardy concessions to the popular 
will were, then at least, believed to have been 
extorted by necessity, and no credit was given to 
him for them. On the other hand, the ready aec- 
ceptance of the convocation of the Frankfurt Parlia- 
ment by Austria, had laid for the moment its 
own revolutionary split, and had been followed by 
| the nomination of the Archduke John ; so that the 
position of the Austrian party in the Assembly 
| was very different from that which the statesmen 
of Western Germany could have anticipated. No 
,one could have believed that Austria would have 
| succeeded in making any head against the tide of 
| liberal opinions, or against the long-riourished and 
|carefully inculeated doctrine, that the unity of 
Germany had been the passionate dream of the 
youth of Frederick William and was now the main 
project of his experienced manhood. 

It had, however, required a protracted and con- 
sistent course of anti-German policy on the part of 
Prince Metternich to dissociate the ideas of German 
unity and Austrian headship in the German mind. 
When the proclamation of Kalisch, in 1813, had 
raised the standard of German nationality, and 
summoned to the field those popular hosts, who 
reinstated the power which the armies of Frederick 
the Great had been unable to preserve, and 
would have been unable to restore, no thought 
of Prussian supremacy existed in the mind of any 
man. When, again, the princes had betrayed the 
hopes of the people, and Germany, dismembered 
and ** Jeas’d-out,’’* found herself nearly as power- 
less for either her own development or her influ- 
ence on the world, as while she lay bound beneath 

* This dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it) 


Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 
ichard LI., Act 2d, Sc. 1st. 
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the eagles of France, the forbidden dream of Ger-| had now become equally extravagant to hope to 
man empire was surmounted with the figure of | realize what their ablest minister had never at- 
Barbarossa, and the descendants of the house of | tempted in his plenary authority—a unitary Austria, 
Hapsburg were looked on as equally recreant to | exercising empire over Germany. 

their own uncontested rights and their inherited) But the suspension, or even the extinction, of 
duties to the common fatherland. The policy| the claims of Austria to the headship, did not 
under which Austria rejected and persecuted this necessarily imply their assumption by any other 
feeling, instead of making use of it, was certainly | power. Confederation (Staaten- -bund) and union 
not founded on any chivalrous disinterestedness ; | ( Bundes-staat) still remained two possible and dis- 
but was a necessary consequence of a principle, | tinct schemes of reconstruction. For all her own 
the wisdom of which late events have rather con- | immediate purposes Austria had always found the 
firmed than disproved—namely, that the unitary old diet sufficiently subservient, from Prussia down 
government of Austria is only possible under an/ to Lichtenstein. But the restoration of the diet 
absolute sovereign. So strong was this conviction | implied the destruction of all that the Frankfurt 
in the minds of the Emperor Francis and his) Assembly represented ; the very existence of that 
minister, that, on the reconstruction of Europe, | body had been an absolute proof that the diet had 
Belgium was given up without an effort; and/ failed of its object and end; the constitution they 
Lombardy and Venice (which it is now a high | were there met to frame was of necessity to be 
political heresy to conceive of as disconnected from | something in principle and action other than the 
Austria) were accepted with reluctance, the em diet; and hence the representatives of Austrian 
peror having at the first pledged his word to the | interests, as opposed to German, became members 
British commissioner that he would not resume | lof the Assembly for the purpose of destroying it, 
them. The apparent sacrifice was reasonable and | and framers of the constitution with the intent of 
far-sighted. For the non-German population of | | making it null and void. Thus, when the parlia- 
Austria would in any case so far outnumber the, mentary history of Frankfurt comes to be written, 
German, that, under a common constitutional | it will be seen that no abnegation of political con- 
system, the German element would necessarily be | sistency was too great to accomplish this object. 
overpowered ; while, on the other hand, it was| If the Union must be decreed and the headship 
very problematical whether provinces so entirely | offered to Prussia, the main effort was to be 
alien as these in habits, language, and position, directed to giving it such characteristics as would 
could be retained in faithful and profitable con-| make it most unacceptable to the king. Universal 
nection under an irresponsible central rule. When | suffrage—unwelcome to all industrial interests, as 
it had been once assumed that the federative prin-| well as contrary to the general German apprecia- 
ciple should not be applied to Austria, but that, on} tion of politieal power as a trust; and the sus- 
the contrary, all the efforts of the government were | pensive veto—eminently offensive to a mind which 
to be bent towards obliterating provincial distine- even at the moment of concession loves to cheat 
tions, it was wise to make the empire as compact! itself with the imagination of its own unfettered 
as possible: and though the Lombard soldier is) will—these and other democratic portions of the 
now playing mora on the frontiers of Saxony, this; constitution, were carried by the votes of the 
military triumph has been achieved by a waste of | Austrian members. 

resources and of vigor which deprives the victory! ‘The essentially conservative and constitutional 
of present profit or future peace. As long, there-| party, of which Gagern is the head, was thus 
fore, as the Austrian government was determined | thwarted by the very persons, who, if not Aus- 
rigorously to pursue the system of an absolute and | trians, would have been its natural supporters ; 
centralized authority, it was impossible for it to and the democrats profited by the aid of these 
take advantage of the great national feeling, which | treacherous allies. ‘The design was successful ; 
only saw in Austria the traditionary head of the | and the Constitution offered to the King of Prus- 
German Federation, administering its affairs in’ sia gave a plausible pretext to those who described 
strict adherence to laws and customs, and honoring | it as an ill-concealed republic. Many of the 
the liberties of the other states as itsown. It was’ princes who adhered to it made no secret of their 
not so much an opportunity that had been lost by belief that it would seal their political doom ; and 
Austria, as that circumstances had arisen entirely | the king was earnestly warned, even by those 
incompatible with the form of national existence, who were not absolutely disinelined to the under- 


which she had advisedly adopted and constantly | taking, to beware lest he became the puppet of a 


adhered to. When, after the lapse of years, the 
influences of Austria and Prussia met face to face | 
at Frankfurt, the chief author and agent of this | 
system was himself in exile. On that occasion, | 
Austrian statesmen would have done well to remem- | 
ber that, while, on the one hand, they could at 
reasonably have attempted to divest themselves of | 

complicity with the former system, and to cleim | 
as their own the interests they had for thirty years 

been trampling under foot ; on the other hand, it! 


merely destructive faction, who would use his 
name and that of Prussia to complete the disor- 


ganization of society. Nor were there wanting 


accusations of treason to the order to which he 
_providentially belonged. The cause of kings in 
such an hour, it was said, was the cause not of 
one but of all ; and the man of honor was appealed 
to, when the statesman hesitated. There are two 
springs of human action, before either of which 
all these and similar remonstrances might have 
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given way :—-intense personal ambition, or entire 
conviction of rightful duty. But neither of them 
was here. When the hour of action arrives, it is 
not enough that a man should have his theory of 
what he would wish to see accomplished; the 
deed comes to him dressed in circumstances so 
different from what his fancy had depicted: it 
stands befure him, long expected, yet hardly rec- 
ognized : and the opportunity, on which days have 
meditated and nights have dreamed, passes by 
unseized, and is lost forever. Heroic ambition, 
unshaken and unscrupulous, working out its ends 
by evil or by good, and trusting to be absolved 
by the history itself has made, rejoices too heartily 
in the occasion of action to analyze what lies be- 
yond. Patriotic or philanthropic devotion con- 
fronts the danger, comparatively careless of victory, 


in the self-sufficing consciousness of right ; and is) 


less the agent of its individual will than of a cer- 
tain divine necessity. 
Frederick the Great raised up Prussia, by the 
other Washington created the United States ; and 
either might have erected a United Germany. As 
it is, the ‘‘gran rifiuto”’ of modern times will long 
remain a subject for the conflict of probabilities ; 
and be discussed as one of those events, which, 
if it had happened otherwise than it did, might 
have altered the history of Europe. 


By one of these impulses _ 
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highest national hopes. And yet, almost without 
an exception, the service was faithfully discharged 
—that service, which would have been rendered 
with tenfold readiness, had it been demanded to 
maintain order and arrest confusion in United Ger- 
many. There is also little doubt, but that the 
ultra-democratic portion of the Frankfurt Con- 
stitution would have been constitutionally altered 
with great facility ; or that the reaction against 
the extravagancies of democracy, which was cer- 
tain to invade the minds of men, might have been 
prudently used to fence round the central authority 
with all such protection as was compatible with 
constitutional freedom. The governments which 
had received, and those who might desire to re- 
ceive, the assistance of Prussia in their hour of 
need, were naturally expected to be prepared with 
some equivalent. The results of gratitude were 
now to be added to those of fear, and upon this 
groundwork the so-called League of the Three 
Kings—of Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony—was 
established. It was based on a constitution which 
embodied all that was really essential in that of 
Frankfurt ; and the parties were bound to adhere 
to this engagement for the space of one year. If 
by that time no arrangement had been come to by 
the other German States, they were at liberty to 
reconsider the scheme. The King of Witirtem- 


The King ef Prussia, now acting under the | berg, having been forced into submission to the 
counsel of General Radowitz, attempted to obtain | Constitution of Frankfurt, did not think it worth 
|while to adopt the Prussian modification; and 


by diplomatic means what he had rejected when 
presented by the popular will; and the events 
which occurred ia rapid succession proved incon- 
testably that there was no fear of a fierce and brutal 
demagogy succeeding, even under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, to turn the national sentiments 
to their own ends. The demucratic party believed 
that the moment was arrived when the people, 
hopeless of any good from above, and indignant at 
the abandonment of the great cause by their chosen 
chief in the crisis of its consummation, would rise 
in its wrath and sweep before it all established 
government, as it had done in France on much less 
provocation. Baden and Saxony burst into open 
revolution ; in the former the extinguisher itself 
caught fire, and the army joined the rebels. Aus- 
tria at the time was too busily occupied with her 
own embroilments to be capable of offering any 
material assistance, and no army but the Prussian 
seemed of sufficient force to arrest the movement. 
But the King of Prussia could not leave his own 
dominions unprotected ; and it was only by calling 
out the Landwehr, that he was enabled to succor 
his distressed confederates. On this emergency, 
the king summoned his people to be the guardians 
of public order in Prussia, while he put down by 
force the outbreaks, which his own refusal of the 
headship of Germany had provoked. This was 
much to ask ; for it required the Prussian people 
to assume the attitude of repressing the excesses 
to which the irresolution of their sovereign had 





Bavaria, after holding out hopes of an amicable 
agreement, grew more positive in her alienation, 
in proportion as Austria grew freer from actual 
embarrassment, and more able to afford her a 
direct support and countenance. 

The intervention of Russia in the Hungarian 
war had now liberated Austria—not from any 
great national calamity, but—from the necessity 
of admitting the limited independence of that ex- 
tensive kingdom. There was no period during 
that conflict, up to the actual intervention of foreign 
troops, when the young emperor would not have 
been joyfully crowned at Pesth as King of Hun- 
gary ; and it is doubtful whether that would have 
not been the result of Hungarian victory, even at 
the last moment. But there are certain favors 
which no man can receive at the hands of another 
without some loss of self-esteem, and so it is with 
nations. Gloss it over as they may, the accept- 
ance of this assistance has inflicted a most humil- 
iating wound on Austrian dignity; and all the 
brave blood in which it has since been bathed 
cannot heal it. To have been the first German 
power to call in Russian troops to its assistance, 
was an odious characteristic in the judgment as 
well as instincts of all true Germans; and the 
pretensions of Prussia must now, accordingly, be 
doubly galling to the cabinet of Vienna, after so 
flagrant a demonstration of its own weakness. In 
the very cause of order, of which Austria had 


the appearance of having mainly contributed, and | been the persistent champion, Prussia was win- 


also to show him a mark of entire confidence at 
the very moment when he had disappointed their 


ning national laurels all her own, while Austria 
was receiving Cossack aid. The very provinces 
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which Austria had of old wrapped round the Ger- 
man Empire, and stood between Germany and 
France, were now rescued from anarchy by Prus- 
sian troops; and Saxony was compelled by cir- 
cumstances into that dependence on Prussia, which, 
from her local position, it must have been naturally 
one of her chief pciitical objects to avoid. 

About this time a meeting of the Conservative 
National party took place at Gotha, at which it 
was resolved to adhere to the League of the Three 
Kings, distinguished by the title of ‘* the 26th of 
May.”’ By this act a certain sanction of public 
opinion was given to what otherwise might have 
been regarded as a simple demonstration of royal 
will, and liable to all the changes and chances of 
that condition. This engagement gradually re- 
ceived the accession of all the powers who had 
been parties to the constitution of Frankfurt, with 
the exception of Hesse-Homburg, (whose land- 
grave is an Austrian field-marshal,) and of Frank- 
furt, still the residence of the Austrian Archduke 
John. Plenipotentiaries of all these governments 
met at Berlin under the presidency of Prussia, for 
the purpose of preparing the drafts of the measures 
to be laid before the General Assembly, which it 
was now decided should be held at Erfurt. Mili- 
tary conventions were also entered into, which 
drew closer the relations between the forces of 
several of the states and those of Prussia. During 
these arrangements the liberation of Austria by 
Russian arms enabled the kings of Hanover and 
Saxony to show with how little sincerity or good- 
will they had joined the League at all, and it was 
only by more firmness than Prussia had often ex- 
hibited that she succeeded in definitively fixing the 
convocation of the Assembly for the 20th of March, 
1850. 

If the extinction of al] enthusiasm and of the 
power that accompanies the passionate impulses of 
multitudes delays almost indefinitely the solution 
of the German question, and complicates its dif- 
ficulties by allowing authority to interests and de- 
signs which would otherwise have been swept 
away on the instant, it is an advantage to a foreigu 
reviewer to be able now to state the case as one 
of facts, and to balance the plain reasonableness 
of the propositions before him. The long and 
weary negotiations between Berlin and Vienna have 
produced no fruit; neither the consent of Austria 
to a German Union, nor the contentment of Prus- 
sia with a simple Federation. The division of 
Germany into circles which would submit each of 
the lesser states to one of their powerful neighbors, 
and thus absorb them into the several kingdoms, 
has been one basis of the Austrian proposals. 
This plan would reconstruct Germany under six 
divisions ; and was in no way unwelcome to the 
smaller sovereignties; for by these means a better 
chance of future importance was held out to them, 
than by any other political arrangement. But 
just in proportion as the power of these separate 
kingdoms was consolidated, would the subdivision 
of Germany be confirmed; and, whatever other 
advantages might result from it, the scheme sup- 











posed an entire abandonment of all notion of a 
United Germany. A cireular from Prince Witt- 
genstein to his diplomatic agents, dated July 21, 
1849, sketches out a simpler form of partition ; 
viz., an Austrian Germany south of the Main, and 
a Prussian Germany to the north. This is a 
scheme which could only be realized by sheer 
material force ; and which has neither historical 
basis, nor public opinion, nor state necessity to 
stand on. Any such project is totally without a 
precedent, unless a precedent is accepted in the 
dismemberment of Poland, or in the secret treaty 
(of the 14th April, 1816) between Austria and 
Bavaria, in which the former power guarantees to 
the latter the reversion of the Baden Palatinate, in 
case of the extinction of the direct male line of 
the existing Grand Duke. By this treaty Austria 
is exhibited disposing of territories, over which 
she had not the slightest pretence of right; thus 
evincing the sincerity of the regard so loudly ex- 
pressed by her for the independence of lesser 
powers—the appearance of which at least was 
preserved in the old diet by the parity of votes 
given to the smaller and greater states. But a 
new device has been lately started, and at the 
present moment is attracting the attention, more 
perhaps than the confidence, of the public. The 
former Austrian proposals had altogether rejected 
the principle of popular representation ; a course 
which it should seem is no longer regarded politic. 
There shall therefore be an assembly consisting of 
about 300 members—one third elected by the 
Legislative Assemblies of Prussia, one third by 
those of Austria, (including all her non-Germanic 
states,) and one third by those of the rest of Ger- 
many. Above this must be placed a Directory of 
Royal Commissioners, one named by the emperor 
and each of the six kings, and one by the two 
Hessen (Darmstadt and Cassel.) The other states 
can appoint one of these seven its representative 
in the Directory, except where especial engage- 
ments of agnation and rights of succession connect 
it with some especial power—a stipulation evident- 
ly introduced to prevent the general surrender of 
themselves by the smaller states into the hands of 
Prussia. It is with the same object that the two 
Hessen are preferred to Baden as the seventh 
director, in order to cut off Baden from Prussian 
influence, and thus force her into submission to 
Bavaria. To this scheme the three kings of 
Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, and Saxony have formally 
acceded, the latter at the imminent risk of a col- 
lision with his parliament. Hanover, as yet, ab- 
stains, both on public and private grounds. Her 
local isolation prevents her from joining a league 
from which she could derive no materia] advan- 
tage ; and there are men among her ministers who 
anticipate that the flagrant false pretensions and 
extravagance of the scheme would, if it attained 
any substance, drive the whole public opinion of 
Germany to Erfurt as the only hope of refuge.* 


* See a dispatch of M. Detmold, Hanoverian plenipo- 
tentiary at Frankfurt, (dated Feb. 14,) which has found 
its way into the Cologne Gazette of March 21. 
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For if such an assembly were convened, it would 
contain some fifty or sixty deputies, not only not 
Germans, but in many cases, and in some justly, 
implacable enemies of the German name and 
power—who, in a division of parties, might be- 
come the arbiters of German destinies. These 
fears, however, never will become alarming, from 
the universal conviction that the assembly, as pro- 
posed, is a mere bait thrown out to cateh the con- 
stitutionalists ; and that its only serious intention 
is to arrest the congress of Erfurt. How indeed 
could the hundred Austrian members be elected by 
the Legislative Assembly of Austria, which is not 
yet in existence, while the Directory might be 
summoned at once, and assume the whole faculty 
of administration? And when this authority had 
been once constitutedwhat reasonable man can 
believe that any portion of its power would be 
willingly abandoned to the chances of even such 
an imperfect representation ! 

Were it really possible to test the opinions of 
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the peace of Europe from the old constitution of 
Germany; but it requires neither the one nor the 
other, to feel that the irritation of Austria and the 
wrath of Russia are elements of future distress to 
all other European nations. On the other hand, 
in case the rivalry between Prussia and Austria 
could be turned into any fair and liberal alliance, 
this would, in itself, be a guarantee for peace ; and 
any organization of Germany, founded sincerely on 
such a basis, not dynastieally but nationally, might 
well defy the violence of all foreign powers. If, 
therefore, the Austrian scheme were practicable, 
its advantages are undeniable ; and nothing but a 
consideration of its material and moral obstacles 
has inclined us against it. Some of these we have 
already alluded to; the immense disproportion of 
the German and non-German populations ; the 
non-German and, frequently, anti-German sym- 
pathies of whole races of Austrian subjects ; the 
pride and power of the Slavonians, who make no 
concealment of their hatred and contempt for Ger- 


the intelligent and educated classes of Germany on| many, which they look upon as crumbling into 
this question of unity as distinguished from the | senile impotence, while the future of Europe rests 
interests of princes, the theories of philosophers, | with their youthful energies ; how can these and 
and the schemes of statesmen, we should rejoice any principles the like of these possibly become 
in the oceasion. We are by no means minded to | constituents of a German unity! Again, ean Ger-- 
assume that the impulses which called together | many, or ought she, to be made responsible for all 
the parliaments of Frankfurt still exist in the | the complications of foreign relations, to which the 
sober second-thought of the people; but we must diverse and distracted portions of Austria expose 
own that, as yet, we have no proof to the contrary. | the Austrian government—for instance, to a war 
There is, no doubt, a strong party who are repelled with Piedmont or France for Lombardy, with 
by the prominence which circumstances have given | Russia for Gallicia or Transylvania! Nor would 
to Prussia in the practical working out of the | the strength which Austria might acquire by the 
idea, just as there is a large body of Prussian) German union be of a nature to secure her from 
officials who have no notion of opening Prussian | those acts of cruel and treacherous weakness which 
employments to the rest of Germany, and who have disgraced her administration, and are still 
raise the cry that Prussia must perish when Ger- | dishonoring it. The permissive massacres of Gal- 
many begins. Now it is clear that Prussia, having | licia or the proscriptions of conquered Hungary may 


interpreted the 11th article of the Federal Act of 

1815 into the right of all and any German States | 
to form among themselves a league of any kind— 
even, as in the case of the Hohenzollern principal-_ 
ities, to merge themselves in any other state—she 

cannot contest with Austria or Bavaria the right 
of forming with the kings or other princes such a} 
confederation as they may think fit. These are 


be repeated any day, as long as no higher moral 
prineiple than the success of the hour shall guide 
the counsels of Vienna. Providence wonderfully 
adapts the moral strength of governments to the 
elevation of their moral standard ; and self-defence 
is a poor excuse for evil deeds, when the weakness 
that makes it necessary is the consequence of igno- 
ble motives or willing ignorance. And has the 


the privileges of the dynasties ;—beyond and above moral or the intellectual elevation of the Austrian 
these rest the rights and the will of the people. | government or people been such as to authorize 
No portion of Germany, except Austria, is now | her to assume and retain the direction of any large 
without its legal organ; the press is free; public) portion of the human race’ A strict police gave 
meetings on this topic could hardly be dispersed | to the sensuality of Vienna a sobriety—even a de- 
by force, if conducted with order; and we own) cency—which had the effect of organizing vice in 
that we should see our way much more clearly by | an extent almost unknown in any other capital. 


these lights than by any array of diplomatic notes, 
of projects written to be rejected, and counter-proj- 
ects rejected before proposed. 

Germans must not be surprised that England, 
whose commercial interests are so intimately 
bound up with the peace of Europe, should look 
with suspicion on any political charge, which may 
compromise the friendly relations of the great con- 
tinental powers. It requires both knowledge and 





foresight to understand the evils which threaten 


The absence of all proper excitement to the under- 
standing or even imagination encouraged an animal 
life which debased but did not shock, and which, if 
completely successful, would have ended as much 
in limiting as in perverting the human faculties. 
But as weeds will grow up where seed is not 
sown, there was enough of prurient and rampant 
life to prevent this consummation. Good books 
were not read, but bad ones were eagerly devoured. 
There was a regular hierarchy of forbidden publi- 
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eations*, and those absolutely interdicted had the | 
largest circulation. While the North of Germany | 
was rising into a higher existence, under the in-| 
spiration of poetry, history, and philosophy, sad 
was nothing too corrupt or too dull for the Austrian 


development ; while, on the contrary, the paper- 
constitutions of Austria bear about them a singular 
unreality and disregard of cireumstances—so very 
singular, that they look less like the theories of 
well-intentioned men, than deceptive measures 


market; and thus there is little wonder that the | artfully designed, should they be ever put in prac- 
outbreaks in the Austrian cities have been char- tice, to discourage free institutions by their failure, 
acterized by a purposeless confusion, and have re-| rather than encourage them by their success. 
sulted in less political improvement than has been | From present appearances then, we think, it may 
generally the case in the recent series of popular | fairly be concluded that the political influence of 
commotions. To replace Prince Metternich by) Prussian predominance would not, in the long run, 
Prince Schwarzenberg, and a patriarchal despotism | be adverse to the constitutional liberties of Germa- 
by an indefinite state of siege, is as sad an issueof ny. Under a constitution so popular as that pro- 
the efforts and sacrifices of political enthusiasm as posed at Erfurt, it is impossible that minor despo- 
its bitterest enemies could desire. /tisms should revive ; and the breadth of political 
Germany requires moral guidance as well as views and the sense of the national dignity which 
national improvement; and if Austria cannot sup-| must be created by the habits of a great assembly, 
ply the one or, the other, can Prussiat The! would go far to neutralize the petty spirit of local 
negative proposition is doubtless much the easier politics, and infuse a higher feeling into the separate 
to decide. In the encouragement of commerce, at | legislatures. 
least, Prussia has deserved well of Germany; she! Although the accidental character of the present 
is the author of the Zollverein, the revision of) rulers of Prussia should justly have little to do 
which, at the end of 1853, she proposes shall be | with an enterprise, the success of which must de- 
submitted to the German parliament. ‘The scheme pend on something far above and beyond the merits 
of German unity must attach Hamburgh to the! or conduct of individual men, yet it is in the power 
Commercial Leayue—an object which would long | of those who hold authority in Prussia, at this 
ago have been obtained, in conjunction with another | moment, to check or advance the movement almost 
still more in.portant, had not Baron Von Bulow | at will. Much will turn on the position assumed 
broken off the negotiations, all but concluded, for | by her at Erfurt; if it is firm and independent— 


the adhesion of Hanover. That state, not un- | 
reasonably, demanded some pecuniary satisfaction, | 
by way of compensation to her people for the in- | 
crease of price in many articles of common con- | 
sumption, which would have followed from her | 
junction with the Zollverein. The propositions 
were refused at the very moment when their ac- 
ceptance seemed certain ; and, but for this accident, 
Prussia would have met the question of a German 
political unity in 1848, with a commercial unity 
already complete, Austria alone excepted—an | 
immense advantage as a starting-point. As it is, 
the power of exclusion from the Zollverein, on its 
revision, is a weapon of force in the hand of Prus- 
sia, and may be skilfully used, especially against 
Wurtemberg and Bavaria. The Austrian gov-, 
ernment feels the full advantage of commercial | 
union with Germany, and many points are already 
in process of agreement with Prussia. But it does 
not seem likely that any terms will be arrived at, 
as concerns a common tariff; for Austria, although 
inclined to turn in the direction of free imports, 
ean find no better way of conciliating the states of 
the Zollverein than by proposing that they should 
consent to a higher tariff, until such time as her 
national interests are sufficiently advanced for her 
to admit of a liberal one. Again, after much 
irresolution, and even semblance of bad faith on 
the part of the authorities, and after some im- 
moderate acts on the part of the representatives of 
the people, the Prussian parliament is now firmly 
cast in a mould which promises endurance and 


* “Damnatur,” ‘Non Admittitur,” “ Transeat,” “ Er- 
ga Schedam.” ‘In the last case the name of the purchaser 


 velying on the affections of the people—regardful 
of the rights of princes, less as individuals, than 
as representatives of their subjects—tolerant of ob- 
jections and criticism—and rather contemplating 
the necessity with regret, than boasting of the 


}oceasions in which her material force has been 


called on to defend the cause of order—in that 
case, mere insolent menaces and coarse insinuations 


will not prevail against her work. But she must 


also be prepared to have the conduct of her gov- 
ernment towards its own people taken as a test of 
her sincerity. If, for instance, the independence 


of Switzerland should be violated in the name of 
the feudal protectorate of the Prince of Neufchatel, 


‘the weaker members of the league will naturally 
feel less confidence in entrusting themselves to 
Prussian power ; if restraints upon the press, or 
limitation of trial by jury, take place at Berlin, 
the constitutionalists of Germany will be the less 
willing to attach themselves to a centre whose 
influence might be indirectly extended even to the 
modifieation of those fundamental rights which 
Frankfurt had established, and which it has bound 
itself to confirm. And, as regards foreign powers, 
it is essentially incumbent on Prussia to give no 
color whatever to the very natural imputation, that 
in all this project her first object is her own ag- 
grandizement. ‘This suspicion can only be set to 
rest by a resolute perseverance iu declining every 
species of superiority not absolutely necessary for 
the service of the union. Radowitz has begun well. 

It is agreeable to many minds to represent in 
some personality an idea or scheme of action 
which they desire fully to apprehend. In that of 





was transmitted to the police. 


German Unity the figure of Gagern offers itself in 
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undisputed prominence. His father, acting as 
representative of the house of Nassau at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, distinguished himself through his 
desire to extend the sphere of the German Diet, 
by the admission of Luxemburg and Holstein—a 
plan, however, which would have weakened its 
influence, by dispersing it. His son joined the army 
in 1815, and passed into precocious manhood on 
the field of Waterloo, where the accidents of war 
placed him for a moment in a position of com- 
mand. Thence he returned to civil life, and at 
the University of Jena partook with enthusiasm 
of all the hopes and projects with which the youth 
of Germany hailed the new-born independence of 
their country. We know how these have since 
been thwarted and perverted ; but with his san- 
guine temperament disappointment rather dimmed 
than darkened the future; and what was the zeal 
of the student is now the faith of the statesman. 
He soon after became distinguished in the service 
of the State of Hesse-Darmstadt, and retained office 
ull he found his own opinions running so contin- 
ually counter to those of his government, that he 
felt he had no alternative but to resign. After a 
short course of opposition, he resolved to retire 
from politics; and considerations of a private 
nature favored his determination. He had been 
attached to a lady in the full enjoyment of health 
and beauty, and had looked forward to a proud and 
prosperous domestic life as ample compensation for 
the troubles and vexations of public duty. But a 
serious and probably fatal malady seized upon the 
object of his affections, and brought the daily 
prospect of death into the natural region of life 
and hope. The lady long combated his resolution 
to devote to her weakness and sorrow the vigor 
and bloom of his existence, but in vain. For nine 
years he tended her with undivided care, and he 
since has mourned her loss as deeply as if she had 
been to him all that their hopes had ever promised. 

Indeed, her great moral and intellectual quali- 
ties must have given to those years of apparent 
sacrifice a present happiness of the highest order ; 
for it was in that atmosphere of pure and tranquil 
affection that his mind was disciplined by study 
and experience to the stature it has now attained. 
Agriculture became his favorite pursuit ; and his 
anxiety for the improvement of the cultivation of 
Germany led him to a minute consideration of her 
material interests. These he found to coincide 
in most points with that Union of the German 
States which had been the delight of his youth ; 
so that, on his higher and inner life being broken 
up, he returned to public occupation, his imagina- 
tion fortified by practical learning, and his feelings 
justified by his judgment. His political worth 
became apparent to the whole of Germany, as soon 
as it was perceived that his appointment to the 
government of his adopted country arrested the 
torrent of revolution in 1848; and all the public 
men of different States, who saw present safety 
and future welfare in German Unity, at once 
turned to him instinctively as their friend and 
guide. In the conduct of this question, steering 





between anarchy and despotism, he has show him- 
self worthy of this trust: his massive and tower- 
ing figure and his genial countenance inspire 
immediate confidence ; while a hearty optimism, 
which in the moment of personal failure seems to 
his colleagues to have a character of insensibility, 
bears him above all repulses, disappointments, and 
disasters. He meets the Assembly of Erfurt as 
resolutely as he met that of Frankfurt; and if 
there were many men of his character engaged 
along with him, we should not hesitate as to the 
issue. 

There can hardly be a greater contrast in his- 
tory than the aspect of the circumstances under 
which these two assemblies come together. If 
that of Frankfurt was borne so high on the wings 
of hope that its fall was inevitable, that of Erfurt 
has been in imminent danger of being crushed 
before it dares to rise. The one, however, looks 
as though it might be a beacon over the deep of 
time ; the other was as the burning of a prairie. 
The folly of democratic violence has, for the 
moment, placed at the discretion of governments 
much more than it is desirable should be so 
placed ; and the essentially conservative and pacific 
character of the Erfurt project renders any appeal 
to popular excitement contradictory to the very 
terms of its existence. Will this one stable 
organization rise above the confusions that still 
possess Europe, and demonstrate that there is no 
more instability in progress than in reaction? For 
mere Order, even that of the divine Cosmos, is in 
itself a barren thing—as barren as mere Liberty : 
each requires the breath of life to generate what 
is good and great—and it is only to their coinci- 
dence and harmony that we can look for any per- 
manent advantage to the societies of mankind. 





Sarety Vatve or THE Estasiisuep Cuvrcn.— 
Folly and narrow-heartedness in one priest are 
counterbalanced by the wisdom and charity of an- 
other ; the Calviaism of a Simeon by the Armini- 
anism of a Maltby; the sacramental doctrine of 
Pusey by the ethical theology of Arnold. The 
English are not a speculative people. And so 
long as they see such men as Whately, Thirlwall, 
and Sumner, amicably seated on the same bench as 
Blomfield and Philpotts, no religious churchman 
will miss there a representative of his faith, and 
the Established Church will gain the credit of 
being reasonably open to ‘varieties of opinion.— 
Westminster Review. 





In England they grow grass on the line of rail- 
way to prevent the dust rising on the passage of 
the cars. A London journal announces that hay- 
making was in full operation on the line between 
Exeter and Crediton. 

We understand that the reason this protection 
from dust is not resorted to in America is, that the 
roads are so imperfectly constructed that it is neces- 
sary to keep men daily traversing the line, whereby 
the grass is killed. 

Wire-work is now being successfully substituted 
for wood laths in the ceilings of houses and public 
buildings. ‘The wire is either galvanized or im- 
mersed in a chemical preparation, which prevents 
it from corrosion. 
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From the Examiner, 20 April. 
DEMANDS OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


Tue Jutland and Sleswick pirates, who fourteen 
centuries ago performed the great achievement of 


In salubrity of climate Australia has a great 
superiority, not only over America, but over every 
other country. For the rearing of sheep and the 
production of fine wool, it may be said to possess 
almost a natural monopoly ; and, in this respect, it 


conquering and colonizing Britain, have since, in will soon become as necessary to us, and probably 


the persons of their descendants, achieved the still 
greater feat of colonizing and settling, while they 
are in a fair way of conquering and occupying, a 
whole continent, to the destruction or absorption 
of every other race. The Anglo-Saxon popula-_ 
tion of America, in fact, constitutes at this moment 
a people more numerous and mighty than any | 
European nation of the period when their emigra- | 
tion commenced. The very same people is now | 
engaged ir achieving another great, although not 
equally grea., enterprise, the colonization of another 
continent, Australia ; and the Australian colonies, 
within sixty years of their first foundation, are 
already calling loudly for self and responsible gov- 
ernment, which is, by more than a century, sooner 
than the American colonies made a similar claim. 
We have not the least doubt but that it will be to 
the mutual and permanent advantage of both par- 
ties, that these demands of the colonists, which are 
in no respect unreasonable, should be liberally and | 
readily granted. 

The better to understand our position in relation | 
to them, let us compare the two continents alluded | 
to. America has a greater extent of territory, 
and therefore more room for expansion that Aus-| 
tralia. Its natural products are more valuable, its | 
soil is more fertile, and its climates more varied | 
and propitious to vegetation. Its greatest superi- 
ority over Australia, however, consists in its mag- 
nificent water communication—its great rivers, its 
splendid lakes, its navigable estuaries, and its com- 
modious harbors. Finaliy, it possesses the vast | 
advantaye of being only one sixth part of the dis- 
tance that Australia is from the civilization and 
markets of Europe. 

Let us now see what Australia is. It is said to 
contain three millions of square miles. But of 
this we take it that about one half, or all of it 
that lies north of the twenty-fifth degree of south 
latitude, is unfit for our use as Europeans, and, 
most probably, for the profitable use of any people, 
on account of the comparative sterility of the land, 
or, what in such a situation is equivalent to sterility, 
the drought of the climate. But for these great 
and, we fear, insuperable disadvantages, the tropi- 
cal portion of Australia might have been peopled 
from industrious and teeming China, which, with 
the he!p of steam navigation, is at an easy distance. 
Notwithstanding this serious deduction from its 
available area, Australia has extent enough for the 
abode of a great people, as what remains is equal 
to near twenty Britains, or above seven countries as 
large as France! 

The absence of good water communication is the 
greatest defect of Australia. It has not one great 
river which at once penetrates deeply into the 
country and communicates by a navigable course 
with the sea. The best of its rivers are not equal 
to those of the fourth or fifth order in America, 
and it has no lake at all of commercial value. 
Another almost equally great disadvantage is fre- 
quent and long-continued droughts, even of its 
southern parts, which, however, as strength and 
wealth increase, may in time be, at least, miti- 





as important, as America is for the growth of cot- 


ton. Its adaptation for pastoral husbandry is such, 
| indeed, that we have often thought, had it been 


settled by ‘Tartars or Arabs, or even by Anglo- 
Saxons of the time of Hengist and Horsa, that it 


_ would have been now thinly inhabited by nomade 


hordes, mere shepherds and robbers, if there was 
any one to rob. One immense advantage Australia 
possesses over America, which must not be omitted 
—the total absence of a servile population, and an 
alien race. In America the bondsmen form a 
fourth part of the whole population, and in Aus- 
tralia little more than one sixtieth, speedily to 
vanish altogether. 

If the comparison between America and Aus- 
tralia have reference to the facility of achieving 
and maintaining independence, all the advantages 
are unquestionably on the side of Australia. It is 
at least six times as far away from Europe; and a 
military force sufficient to have even a chance of 
coercing the colonists could not get at them in less 
than four months, while the voyage would force it 
to run the gauntlet of the equator and both tropies. 
When it reached its destination, supposing its 
landing to be unopposed, it would have to march 
every step to seek the insurgents, for there is 
neither river nor estuary to transport it into the 
interior of the country. The colonists, rifle in 
hand, and driving their flocks and herds before 
them to the privation of the invader, would of 


| course take to the bush, and do so with impunity, 


being without tents or equipage, or risk of starva- 
tion, having a wholesome sky over their heads, and 
abundant food in their cattle. With a thorough 
knowledge of localities, the colonial riflemen, 
under such circumstances, would be more than a 
match for regular troops, and could pick off soldiers 
with more ease than they bring down the kangaroo 
or Opossum, 

We should look, however, to the number and 
character of the Australian population. In 1828 
the total colonial population of Australia was 
53,000, of whom a large proportion were convicts. 
In 1848 it was 300,000, of which the convicts were 
but 6,000. In the two years since, 37,000 emi- 
grants have proceeded thither, and the total popu- 
lation at this moment cannot be less than 350,000. 
It has, therefore, been multiplied in twenty-two 
years’ time by near seven-fold ; and if it should go 
on at this rate of increase, in the year 1872 it 
will amount to close on two millions and a half, 
which is a greater population than that of the old 
American colonies at the deelaration of independ- 
ence, and after an existence of one hundred and 
seventy-five years. Such a population, or the one 
half of it, would, from numbers, position, and 
resources, be unconquerable. 

Such is the true picture, we conceive, of the 
position in which we stand in relation to our Aus- 
tralian colonies. Meanwhile the colonists are loy- 
al, affectionate, and devoted, and (the result of 
absence and distance) with really warmer feelings 
, towards the mother country than those they have 
left behind them. It will be the part of wisdom 





gated by the erection of great works of irrigation, on our side to keep them in this temper. They 


such as those on which the existence of whole 


demand nothing that is unreasonable—nothing that 


populations depend in the warmer regions of Asia. | it is not equally for their advantage and ours that 
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we should promptly and freely concede. They 
ask for responsible government, and doing so they 
ask for no more than what is possessed by their 
fellow-citizens. They ought to have perfect power 
over their own resources and their own expendi- 
ture; but, in justice and fairness, they ought also 
to defray their own military charges ; and, seeing 
they have neither within nor without any enemy 
that can cope with a company of light infantry, the 
cost ought not to be oppressive to them. 

The Australian colonies are, at present, gov- 
erned in a fashion to produce discontent and recal- 
citration. They are, consequently, both trouble- 
some and expensive. The nation absolutely gains 
nothing by them that it would not gain, and even 
in a higher degree, were they self-governed, or, 
for that matter, were they even independent. 
Thus, emigration to them would go on at least in 
the same degree as it does now. It does so go 
on, to the self-governed colony of Canada, and to 
the country which was once colonies, and this after 
a virtual separation of three quarters of a century. 

In like manner will our commercial intercourse 
with the Australian colonies proceed under self- 
government. In 1828, the whole exports of Aus- 
tralia amounted only to the paltry sum of 181,000/., 
and in 1845, the last for which there is a return, 
they had come to 2,187,633/., or in seventeen 
years’ time, had been increased by above fourteen- 
fold ; a rapidity of progress to which there is no 
parallel. At this ratio, of course, they cannot 
be expected to proceed in future; for the Aus- 
tralians, having cval, iron, and wool in abundance, 
will soon learn to make coarse fabrics for them- 
selves. ‘The finer they will long receive from us, 
as America, after its long separation, still does. 
But that the Australian colonies, under any cir- 
cumstances, are destined to become one of the 
greatest marts of British commerce, may be con- 
sidered as a matter of certainty. ‘The only good 
market in the world, for the wool, the tallow, the 
train oil, and the copper ore of Australia, is Eng- 
land ; and to England they must etme, even if 
Australia were independent to-morrow ; and they 
must be paid for, too, in British manufactures. 
Independence has never kept the tobacco of Ameri- 
ca from finding its best market in England, nor has 
it prevented American cotton from becoming the 
greatest of the raw materials imported by England. 

A common lineage, a common language, com- 
mon manners, customs, laws, and institutiens, bind 
us and our Australian brethren together, and will 
continue to do so perhaps longer than the British 
constitution will last. ‘They form, in fact, a per- 
manent bond of union; whereas the influence of 

atronage, and the trickeries of conservative legis- 
ation, do but provoke and hasten the separation 
which they are foolishly framed to prevent. 





From the Examiner, 20 April. 
RUSSIAN INTRIGUES. 


Tue affairs of Europe in their march resemble 
somewhat the gait of a drunken man. They reel 
from side to side with uncontrollable and unac- 
countable impulse. France one moment walks 
proud and erect in all the rigidity of conservatism, 
and next she pitches headlong into the arms of 
socialism. A mere voice, or echo, is sufficient to 
fill the wide country with panic ; and at a voice 
just as small the same country recovers confidence. 
t trembles at its own shadow, or gathers courage 
from its own voice, sent forth in the dark. 





RUSSIAN INTRIGUES. 


Germany wavers between extremes in like man- 
ner. Progress and reaction go and come like the 
piston of a steam-engine. The land is all popular 
one day, and military the next. Russia carries 
everything before it in one week, frightening 
diplomatists, lecturing kings, and kicking consti- 
tutions out with its boot. This very arrogance, 
however, rouses the national spirit of the Ger- 
mans. They do not break out into insurrection, 
perhaps, but they murmur; and their monarchs 
hear their murmurs, and take courage. Thus 
hardly have we seen Russian and Austrian diplo- 
macy achieve the almost perfect success of taking 
Erfurt by storm, and its German parliament by 
capitulation—when, as suddenly, we find these 
invading powers repelled with loss, and forced to 
retreat in confusion. : 

It was but last week that this circumstance hap- 
pened. At the commencement of it, Rodowitz, 
himself alarmed, was about to lay the sceptre of 
war and peace and political independence at the 
feet of Austria, reénthroned in the Frankfort Diet; 
but a day or two has sufficed to convince him that 
there was no necessity for such pusillanimity, or 
for the constitutional party abdieating. He now 
redsserts the dignity and determination of the 
Northern States and Prussia to persist in forming 
an independent league. Manteuffel backs him ; 
the King of Prussia himself recovers that chivalrous 
spirit, which now and then dies within him; and 
North Germany resumes its proud and natural 
ascendency. 

This ebb and flow of excitement and of resigna- 
tion, or despotic prevalence and liberal resistance, 
are, we fear, likely to produce more untoward re- 
sults in that little land which feels every beat of the 
German pulse: we allude to the Duchy of Schles- 
wig. It too has had its alterations. A month 
back it was defiant. Secure in the consciousness 
of its own rights and of Prussian abettal, it dis- 


}cussed with Denmark the terms of a fair and con- 


stitutional alliance, and of submission to its sov- 
ereign. All of a sudden Denmark assumed a tone 
of arrogance. Russia had made it promises, had 
recommended its not submitting to popular dicta- 
tion, and had even declared that if the Prussian 
general would not gag and coerce the Schleswigers, 
it, Russia, would undertake the task. Thus 
prompted, the King of Denmark flung all modera- 
tion to the winds, and not only refused to listen to 
new terms, but declined guarantees to the conditions 
it had offered. Russia, in fact, dominated at Co- 
penhagen as in Vienna, at Erfurt as at Munich, and 
there seems no will capable of resisting the czar’s. 

The Schleswigers, thus driven to extremities, 
have resolved on war. They have an efficient 
army, and are not bankrupt, as certain English 
journals have been pleased to state. ‘The Prussians 
withdraw from the duchies altogether ; but a very 
able Prussian general has taken the command of 
the troops of the duchies, and we are threatened 
with a series of battles between them and the 
Danes. Should Russian troops be sent to aid the 
Danes, the Germans wil! infallibly pour in to the 
defence of the Schleswigers. And thus a fierce 
and dangerous war will have been begotten, with 
the greatest inconvenience to England, which will 
have to endure a renewal of the blackade—all be- 
cause Russia has chosen to encourage the King of 
Denmark in the refusal of fair and constitutional 
concessions. 

Russia, in fact, seems determined that there shall 
be no peace in Europe, unless it be the peace of 
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despotism and the tomb. But for Russia, the King 
of Deamirk would have made peace; and but for 
Russia the King of Greece would have long since 
satisfied Foglish claims, and allowed our fleet to 
give up prizes and blockades, and return to Malta ; 
Russia has been encouraged to persevere and to ob- 
struct in each of these attempts, by the good success 
which had attended it in others. Its arrogance has, 
however, gone too far. In rousing the spirit of the 


North Germans, it will awaken what must be to it | 


the most dangerous of antagonism, and one which 


| lips of a dying sinner, but you have Moses and the 


| prophets ; neither will you believe me till destrue- 
tion cometh upon you as sorrow upon a woman in 
, travail with child, and you will not eseape. But I 
| am in hopes of a better world above. Iam in hopes 
| that God has pardoned my sins and wickedness be- 
| fore I go hence, through Jesus Christ, my Lord.’’ 
| Another letter to his fellow-prisoners he concludes 
| thus— 
| ** Turn then, turn away from the miserable path 
of sin; receive this as a voice from the dead, and 


it can never overawe, even with all its armed) when, my unhappy fellow-prisoners, we meet again, 


legions to support its ruthless and bribing diplo- 


may it be with the happy spirits of those who are the 


macy. |children of God in heaven. I feel comfortable in 





| looking forward to happy eternity, and when you 


- ; ; | mmnions Ghite ofa . , “x ees ” 
From the Examiner, 20 April. | Teceive this shall be no more your fellow-prisoner. 


How few closing a life of virtue on a peaceful 


SPIRITUAL INTOXICATION IN THE CONDEMNED | death-bed quit the world with this degree of con- 


CELL. 


In dram shops there is a gin which bears the fine | 


name of cream of the valley; in some of our gaols 
there is administered to persons under capital sen- 


stimulus. The one is sometimes smuggled into 
prisons against law, but the other cordial is not 
introduced in a bladder surreptitiously, but by the 
chaplain who thinks fit to supply it; and there 
are frequent instances of its producing a state of 
ecstasy in which the convict, going to death with 


rapture, appears an object more to be envied than | 


commiserated, and presents an example far more 
for encouragement than warning. Chaplains who 


can work up the mind of the condemned to this! 


ecstatic state, appear to derive much satisfaction 
and pride from their success; and they manifest 


an affection for the criminal proportionate is | . - . 
if 1 for the criminal proportionate to his promise, as we see in this example, to a state 


susceptibility to their spiritual stimulants. 
The last example of this class is that of Elias 


Lucas, who suffered for having poisoned his wife, | 
, 


in concert with his sister-in-law, with whom he had 


been carrying on an illicit intercourse, and who was | 


likewise condemned to death for the murder. Both 
prisoners evinced perfect composure in meeting 


their fate, which it appears that the man had been | 
taught to regard as a special grace, cutting short a | 


life of sin emperilling his soul, and dismissing him 
straight and sure to the joys of heaven. 

The chaplain of the Cambridge gaol, the Rev. 
H. Roberts, having read the funeral service over 
the convicts immediately before they were turned 


off, cried out in a clear, loud voice, ** God bless | 
you; God bless you ;’’ to which the prisoners re- | 


plied, ‘* God bless you, sir ;’* and Lucas whispered 
to the executioner, ‘1 am going to God—I am 
going to God.”’ 

He had written two letters in the condemned cell 


indicative of the state of mind to which he had been | 


worked up. One is addressed to his parents, in 
which he assumes the character of a monitor, warn- 
ing them to take care of their souls, which he seems 
to have thought in a danger from which his own 
was free ; as, not having committed murder, they 
had not had the benefit of that spiritual chastening 
which had been his blessed lot. Having told his 
father to let the thought of death touch his ‘‘ rocky 
heart,”’ he proceeds for himself to say— 

‘* Dear friends—I hope to meet death with pleasure, 
and bless that heavenly messenger to take me_from this 
world of snares, and sorrows, and temptations, into 
a world of pleasure and comfort, there to have no end ; 
where tears shall be wiped from our eyes, and sorrows 
shall be no more. Remember this comes from the 


| fidence and elation! Addison, indeed, showed how 


calmly a Christian could die; but to see how more 
than calmly, how joyfully men can die, we must 
resort to those examples worked up by gaol chap- 


—. | lains out of the assassin material. 
tence a cream of the valley of death, which is not | 


a whit less intoxicating than the other spirituous | 


The heads of the Church would do well to exer- 
cise some superintendence over the zeal of these 
reverend gentlemen, and to correct any excesses of 
spiritual comfort in which they may indulge in 
order to work up striking examples of their conver- 


/sion of the reprobate to a state of grace. As for 
| penitence in cases of the class we have in view, not 


a trace of its real nature is to be found. On the 
contrary, the criminal rejoices that he committed 
the crime, as through its consequences and chas- 
tisement his career of sin is cut short, and he is 
sped to the joys of heaven. To console and com- 


fort is certainly the duty of the chaplain, but not to 


intoxicate—not to over stimulate with hope and 


hardly short of ecstasy. ‘The comforting which 
makes the death of the worst sinners as full of 
steadfast reliance and joyous hope as that of the most 
holy saints at the stake of martyrdom, must surely 
exceed the just measure of spiritual solace, and 
, would render the modern Newgate Calendar a sort 
of supplement to Fox's Book of Martyrs. 

The ministration of the Sacrament to the Man- 
‘nings was the subject of much animadversion, and 
in the present instance of Lucas and Mary Reeder 
there was not only the repetition of that rite, im- 
plying a state of grace, but also another example 
of a similar questionable sort. The report of the 
execution states : 

‘*The bodies having been suspended the usual 
| time, they were taken down, conveyed into the gaol, 
, and buried within its precinets--and, what is rather 

unusual, the Rev. Mr. Roberts read the funeral ser- 
vice over them in the presence of the officials.”’ 
This was the reward even after death for the 
state of ecstatic religious rapture to which the male 
criminal had been wroughtup. It is for the church 
to look to these excesses, and to judge whether they 
are for the honor of true religion, and for the inter- 
ests of morality and justice. 





From the Examiner, 2) April. 
THE SISTER OF PHILPOTTS. 


Miss Setion, the professed Sister of Mercy, 
has erased Lord Campbell's name from the list of 
contributors to the charities she administers, on the 
ground of his participation in the judgment on the 
Gorham case. 

The Roman satirist charged the Jews with an 
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intolerance so narrow and unfeeling, that out of 
their own sect they would not point the way to the 
traveller, nor show the thirsty the desired spring. 

Miss Sellon has surpassed this imputed extreme 
of the bitterest bigotry, for she will not allow the 
distressed to be succored by those who do not join 
in her theological dogmas, and will have no part- 
ners in doing good who deviate a particle from her 
interpretation of the doctrines of the Church. Is 
this the spirit of merey whose quality is not strained? 
Is it the spirit of charity, is it the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which deprecates the judgment of the erring 
upon the erring brother ? 

Alas! the Sister of Mercy turns out to be a 
misnomer ; she is the sister of Bigotry, the sister 
of Philpotts. 

But Miss Sellon out-Philpotts Philpotts. The 
Bishop of Exeter is too true a son of the Church to 
allow doctrinal scruples to disturb the order of 
handing round charity plates or collecting offerings. 
The Church has never scrutinized the sources of 
contributions for its pious uses. It has taken no 
narrow views of pecuniary subscriptions—its views 
have been of the width of its pocket. It has in its 
great liberality levied rates for the support of its 
buildings indifferently upon dissenters of all classes. 
It has never said to any man, Turk or Jew, ** You 
are no son of mine, and I will have none of your 
money.’’ On the contrary, it has shown itself so 
superior to any such prejudice as to have distrained 
for the dues of nonconforming defaulters, and to 
have sold up the Bibles of sectarian recusants to 
pay its demands. If Lord Campbell happened to 
owe Bishop Philpotts any dues, an Easter offering, 
we will suppose, how different an example would 
the holy man present to the Sister of Mercy : for 
not only would he not refuse to accept the mite from 
a heretical hand, but, if it were withheld, he would 
exact it by force of law, showing that no prejudices 
cleave to money, and that it matters not whence it 
comes, so that it goes to a hand making pious uses 
of it. 

Admirable is Lord Campbell’s treatment of the 
rejection of his charitable aid. A better rebuke 
could not have been conveyed, and it comes in no 
form of rebuke, but simply of a gentle expostula- 
tion against the Sister of Mercy’s closing one of 
the doors of the temple of which she professes to 
be a priestess. 

Miss Sellon deigns to pray for the heretic whose 
contributions to works of charity she spurns as pol- 
lution. The priestess is an apt pupil of Dr. Phil- 
potts, who, when he was waging fierce war with the 
late Lord Grey, taught his children to pray morning 
and night for the lost whig earl. In the same 
spirit it is reeorded of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
that he always forgave his enemies because he had 
a persuasion that thereby God would punish them 
so much the more in the other world. 

In another respect Miss Sellon shows at whose 
feet she has been deriving her inspirations, not of 
the gentlest kind. 

The idea of a Sister of Mercy is associated with 
humility as much as with loving tenderness. In 
Miss Sellon’s letters we only see that humility 
which pride apes, and a spiritual conceit the most 
overweening and arrogant. She makes lowly rev- 


erences, but her heart is up, and she takes her place | 


upon the pinnacle of High Church to look down | against all who approve of the decision which you 


with the pity, not of mercy, but of pride, on all who 
stand beneath that saintly level. 








CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MISS SELLON AND LORD CAMPBELL. 


to society in succoring the sick ; she has stooped 
to the lowly office of the nurse with the grace of 
charity, but let her not be seen to rise like Sextus 
with the keys of St. Peter in her hand. The pre- 
tension to infallibility ill assorts with the profession 
of meekness and humility. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Miss SeELLON AND 
Lorp Campsett.—The following correspondence 
has passed between Miss Sellon, the Sister of 
Merey, and Lord Chief Justice Campbell :— 


The Orphans’ Home, Plymouth, March 19. 

My Lord,—It is with a pain the intensity of 
which, amidst such apparent ingratitude, your lord- 
ship will not readily imagine possible, that in writ- 
ing to express my deep sense of your kindness in 
consenting to aid the work at Devonport, I have 
now to request the withdrawal of a name which, 
noble and honored as it is, is connected most pain- 
fully with a decision which for the present brands 
the Church of England with uneatholie teaching. 
As a most unworthy, yet faithful daughter of that 
Church, I have, as your lordship will perceive, no 
choice left me in working for her but to with raw 
from one who has assisted in a judgment which I 
am bound to believe is so contrary to her funda- 
mental principles as to be fatal to her unless abso- 
lutely rejected. It is useless to multiply words of 
sorrow. Your lordship will know and feel that 
such a letter as the present ought not and could 
not be written without much grief and embarrass- 
ment. Entreating your forgiveness, and praying 
that all blessing may attend you and yours, I am, 
your Jordship’s humble and grateful servant, 

Priscitta Lypia Setion, 
Ye mother supr. 


Midland Circuit, Warwick, March 31, 1850. 


Madam,—Having a most sincere respect for 
your piety and benevolence, I would beg you to 
reconsider your request that my name may be with- 
drawn from the list of those whu are desirous of 
assisting you in the truly Christian objects to which 
your life is devoted. 1 really believe that you mis- 
understand the judgment to which you refer when 
you consider that it is so dangerous to the Church 
and so discreditable to those who concurred in it. 
I assure you that we have given no opinion con- 
trary to yours upon the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation. We had no jurisdiction to decide any 
doctrinal question, and we studiously abstained 
from doing so. We were only called upon to con- 
strue the articles and formularies of the Church, 
and to say whether they be so framed as to con- 
demn certain opinions expressed by Mr. Gorham. 
If we be mistaken in thinking that they are not so 
framed, you will hardly say that for this mistake 
(which you will charitably believe to be conscien- 
tious) we ought to be excluded from communion 
with orthodox Christians. Recollect that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop of 
York entirely approved of what we did, and that 
they are as much answerable for it as if they had 
been members of the court instead of being only 
our advisers. Reflect, then, whether it be for the 
good of the Church, to which you are so affection- 
ately attached, to pronounce excommunication 


censure, Perhaps you may find that a large ma- 
jority of the pious sons and daughters of the Church 


We have before now rendered an ungrudging | of England think that the decision is sound, and 


tribute to the secular services this lady has rendered . 


that it may hea] the wounds from which she has 
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lately suffered. At any rate I do hope that upon 
reconsideration you will still allow me to have the 
gratification of being upon yourcommittee. If you 
remain inflexible, I must submit to your determin- 
ation, but I shall continue to pray that Heaven may 
enlighten your understanding and further your la- 
bors with its choicest blessings.—I have the honor 
to be, with the highest respect, Madam, your most 
obedient faithful servant, CAMPBELL. 
The Orphans’ Home, April 8. 
My Lord,—I found your letter on my return 
from a short absence from home. Need I say that 
the unexpected kindness of its contents only made 
me the more bitterly mourn over the unhappy case 
which separates me from such a benevolent and 
noble heart—separates me, as I still hope, only 
for a time ; for how can | believe but that your lord- 
ship will in time perceive what is involved in your | 
decision, and will lament as deeply as any one of 
us that itshould have endangered the Church by the 
apparent admission of heretical teaching? You tell 
me that, on the contrary, it will help to heal her 
wounds. Alas! my lord, that you should say so. 
How can it heal her wounds to tell us that her 
articles admit of a heresy which her creed rejects? | 
I may not believe it, although such words are sanc- 
tioned by the two Archbishops. My lord, I do not 
believe it. It would be to question the truth of the | 
Church of England to believe that it were matter | 
of allowed indifference whether an article of the | 
creed were contradicted or not. It is not being | 
faithful to her to doubt until her own voice condemn | 
her, which may God forbid! But many hearts | 
since the decision do fail. They believe that your | 
decision is just; they do not believe that the | 
Church of England is a witness to and a holder of | 
the truth of God—they turn from her as not being | 
‘a light set on a hill which cannot be hid.”’ Their 
faith is utterly shaken. I speak from a bitter 
knowledge of facts. I see her forsaken by those | 
who have loved her. And you, my lord, do you 
also believe that the Church of England has been 
untrue to herself—that her formularies are so con-| 
stituted that she contradicts her own belief—that 
she will not maintain the faith of her creeds—that | 


} 
| 


she will admit priests to teach her children that} 
which has been condemned as a heresy? Forgive | 
me, my lord, for writing thus to you. How can 1 
do otherwise! It is not that I forget the difference 
which God has placed between us—the difference 
between an exalted and a lowly position—the dif- | 
ference of age, and sex, and station ; but all fade 
away while I recollect the wonderful kindness of 
your letter; the nobie reluctance with which you | 
withdraw the aid which once I should have so joy- 
fully and gratefully accepted; and I cannot but 
speak to you heart to heart. I thank you very 











earnestly for your promise of remembering me in 
your prayers. I am not worthy to pray for you ; 
and yet if the God of all goodness will hear the 
supplication of a loving and deeply sorrowing heart, 
He will bring you to grieve for the injury done to 
the Church, and will help you to repair it, and give 
you all blessing in time and in eternity. Yours 
very humbly and affectionately, 
P. Lypia Seton. 


Stratheden house, April 10. 
Madam,—I deeply grieve that (although in very 
courteous language) you adhere to the stern resolu- 
tion of excluding me from the gratification of being 
upon the list of your committee, and of contributing 
my mite to the excellent charities which you so 
laudably superintend. I must confess that you do 


not seem to me to have made any way in proving 
that my concurrence in the decision of the Judicial 
Committee in the Gorham case should disqualify 
me humbly to assist you in taking care of orphans, 
in providing a Christian education for the children 
of worthless parents, and in mitigating the physi- 
eal sufferings of our fellow-creatures. I cannot 
think that | am called upon to answer your obser- 
vations respecting the merits of the decision or its 
probable effect upon the Church, or I should easily 
show that you beg the question entirely by assum- 
ing that the doctrine to which you object has been 
condemned by her articles and formularies as a her- 
esy, and I might demonstrate that whether the de- 
cision be wrong or right, it can afford no plausible 
pretext fur leaving the Church, as no reproach can 
be brought upon her by a misconstructioa of her 
articles and formularies, and it must be a very 


slight reproach to her if she bas omitted to denounce 


one false doctrine as heretical, considering that no 
Christian Church has professed to settle dogmatically 
all points of doctrine, and that the Chureh in which 
those who complain most bitterly seem disposed to 
take refuge has studiously left open various ques- 
tions, considered by the members of that Church to 
be of high importance. I have only now to sub- 
mit to your sentence. ‘Though expelled from your 
committee and forbidden to have any communion 


| with you in your charitable deeds, 1 may perhaps, 


in parting, be allowed to remind you of the peril 
you incur by giving way to a religious impulse. 
‘** Some of the darkest and most dangerous preju- 
dices of men,”’ said Lord Erskine, ‘* arise from the 
most honorable principles. When prejudices are 
caught up from bad passions, the worst men feel 
intervals of remorse to soften and disperse them ; 
but when they arise from a generous though mis- 
taken source, they are hugged closer to the bosom, 
and the kindest and most compassionate natures 
feel a pleasure in fostering a blind and unjust re- 
sentment.’’ If at any time hereafter you should be 
induced to relent, I shall joyfully avail myself of 
the opportunity of again trying to further your be- 
nevolent schemes, and in the mean time I have the 
honor to remain, with the highest respect, Madam, 
your most obedient, faithful servant, 


Miss Sellon. CAMPBELL. 


The Orphans’ Home, St. Peter's, 
Plymouth, April 16. 

My Lord,—I am very much surprised and pained 
to hear that my letters to you have been published. 
If your lordship had thought it advisable that any 
public statement should have been made regarding 
the subject on which they were written, this could 
easily have been done in another form: but those 
letters were addressed simply to your own heart, 
and coming from the fulness of mine, were such as 
1 should not have shown to others. They were 
a sacred matter between your conscience and my 
own, and our God; and are, I need scarcely ob- 
serve, singularly unfitted for the columns of a news- 
paper. It is not the first time that I have had cause 
to remonstrate at the way in which my private 
words have been made public by others ; I would, 
my lord, that you, and al] to whom I write, would 
recollect that my letters are written only for those 
to whoin they are addressed, and that | claim the 
courtesy most especially due to a woman in requir- 
ing that they should not be published without my 
knowledge and permission. I own, my lord, that 
1 am rather indignant with you, but I am still yours 








_—s and affectionately, P. Lypta, 
he Mother Supr. of the Sisters of Mercy. 
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430 CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM.—WONDERS WROUGHT BY STEAM. 


A Remonsrrance with Mr. Emerson on THE 
Pervsat or nis Representative Men.—Mr. Em- 
erson pronounces that Shakspeare is ‘* Master of 
the Revels to Mankind ;"’ being as one who, hav- 
ing power entrusted to him over the planets, should 
draw them down as agents in a holiday firework. 
Such accusations have been offered by fanatical per- 
sons ; but Mr. Emerson is not supposed to belong 
to that section. Will he allow his compatriote re- 
spectfully to esk, if he considers no higher benefit 
than mere enjoyment is conferred by Shakspeare’s 
‘** Revels?” Is no strong protest against causeless 
jealousy to be drawn from the ‘* Winter's Tale?” 
None from the agonized Othellot No brand burned 
into the forehead of uncontrolled worldly expecta- 
tion, changed by disappointment into most diabolic 
malice, in the finely drawn character of lago' No 
deep sentence, on the crimes attendant on lawless 
ambition, pronounced in the conscience-tortured 
and detested Macbeth! No exhortation to prudence 
and self-control, inculeated by the sad catastrophe 
of the vain, lavish, inconsiderate ‘Timon ; or by 
that of the weak and self-willed Lear’ Not to 
speak of the lovely example of Cordelia, is not the 
** Whole Duty of Woman’’ personified in the all- 
charming Imogen? Is one bad character made at- 
tractive! Falstaff, the merriest knave on record, is 
branded as robber, liar, and coward. Surely Mr. 
Emerson will reconsider the judgment he has 
passed on the world’s poet ; will plunge deeper in the 
overflowing streams of his genius ; and will gather 
the ‘* pearl of price’? which they assuredly contain. 
—An American Lavy.—Examiner. 





A Cuarce or Practarism.—The New Orleans 
Picayune makes an extract from the Augsiurg 
Gazette, a Prussian paper, charging that the song 
of Childe Harold, on leaving England, as given by 
Byron, is almost a literal translation from some 
verse by a poet named Wolfgang, and published in 
Munich, in 1794. We have not seen the original 
German criticism, but here is an extract from it, 
giving the first two verses of what purpori to be the 
German poem: 


Leb wohl! leb wohl! mein mutteriand 
Gehult ins blau der Luft 

Der Natchwind seufst ; vom Ufer rauschts 
Die Move schweht and raft 

Die Sonne zicht nach Westen hin; 
Sie sinkt on ihrer Gracht ; 

Wir folgen nach, und senden dir 
Geburtsland—gute nacht. 


Nach wenig Stunden zeigt sie uns 
Den Tag am Wellenrand, 

Und Himmels glanz, und grune See, 
Nur nicht dem mutterland 

Die Hall ist ode und kalt der Herd, 
Verlassen alles, und 

Die Unkraut wascht am Gartenzaun, 
Und trauvernd heult mein Hund. 


These lines, in the literal prose, read thus : 


Farewell! farewell! my native land fades into the blue 
sky. The night wind sighs ; it rushes on the shore ; the 
sea-gull sweeps along and screams. 

The sun draws down towards the west; it sinks into 
its conch ; we follow it, and send to thee, good night, my 
native land. 

In a few hours it will show us the day from out the 
waves, and the heaven's splendor, and the green sea, but 
not my country. 

The hall is desolate, the hearth is cold, all is deserted ; 
weeds grow at the garden gate, and mournfully howls my 
dog. 

Byron’s own version, our readers will remember, 
runs thus : 


Adieu! adieu! my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native land, good night. 


A few short hours, and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth, 

And I shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is ny own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate : 

Wild weeds are growing on the wall, 
My dog howls at the gate. 


We confess, after considering that Byron knew 
not a word of German, and that his own lines are 
far more free and racy than the purported original, 
that it seems to us that some Galen wag must 
have imposed upon the Augsburg Gazette. Such 
things have often been done, and may be again.— 
N. Y. Eve. Post. 





Tue Wonpers wrovucnt sy Steam.—Amongst 
the many remarkable establishments visited by 
Lord J. Russell in and near Manchester, the large 
iron-works of Messrs. Nasmyth and Patricroft ex- 
cited very great interest. Amongst the numerous 
objects shown was an immense steam-hammer, upon 
Nasmyth’s patent principle, which the firm have 
been constructing for a house in New York. It is 
the largest hammer on this principle that has yet 
been made, and falls with a weight of five tons. 
The entire weight of the ponderous machine, with 
the upright shafts between which the hammer 
moves, is about six tons. It was not, on the occa- 
sion of this visit, in a condition to be worked, but 
| that the principle of its motion might be seen, and 
the nice exactness be judged of, with which that 
motion can be regulated from the breaking of an 
egg-shell to the crushing and welding into shape 
of the heaviest metal, the party were taken toa 
smaller steam-hammer which was at work. It is 
called a ton-and-a-half hammer. One of the first 
processes shown at it was the hammering down by 
it of an immense bar of iron taken from a furnace 
at red heat; and not less singular to witness was 
the ease with which the end of this bar of iron, 
seven inches square, was struck off by means of an 
immense knife, and the application of a punch to it, 
by which it was pierced through with the aid of the 
heavy blows which the hammer dealt upon it. In 
a block of apparently dry wood a nail was driven 
by the huge hammer with blows that did not exceed 
the weight of the implement wielded by the human 
hand ; and then with a single crushing stroke the 
block of wood was shattered, so that there was 
scarcely a fibre in it that clung’ together, and the 
moisture or sap which it had retained flew out in 
all directions. Again, it was regulated to fall with 
the greatest nicety upon any object placed under it, 
and Mr. Nasmyth, placing on the bed of the ma- 
chine a wine-glass contaiming an egg, the hammer 
fell only with the weight to crush the top part of 
the egg down till it was flush with the top of the 
brittle vessel containing it, and the glass was re- 
moved uninjured ! 








| 





Tue French, Belgian, and Prussian governments 
appointed a commission, in 1848, to draw up the 
base for an arrangement for an international railway 
communication: the commission is about to com- 
mence its sittings in Paris. 
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NEW BOOKS. 431 


Landvoieglee ; or, Views across the Sea. A New 
Edition of the “* Old World.”’ By William Fur- 
niss. New York: Appleton & Co. Boston: 
Redding & Co. 


About this book there is naught bad but the first word 
of the title. It is a lively, rattling, gossiping, entertain- 
ing affair, half guide-book and half journal, Its remark- 
able and original feature, however, is its numerous and 
tasteful engravings, first sketched by the author himself, 
and beautifully lithographed, in tints, by Saroni & Major, 
of New York. A gentleman traveller who can thus Joi 
down and fix his eye-sight upon no is of rare occur- 
rence. The illustrations of the volume in hand, in respect 
to idea, drawing and tasteful arrangement, are equal to 
anything we ever saw.—Boston Post. 


Heroines of the Missionary Enterprise ; or, Sketches 
of prominent Female Missionaries. By Daniel 
J. Eddy, is published by Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 


This is one of the most interesting volumes about Mis- 
sionaries that we have seen for several years. It em- 
braces sketches of Harriet Newell, Ann Hi. Judson, Es- 
ther Butler, Elizabeth Hervey, Harriet B. Stewart, Sarah 
L. Smith, Eleanor Macomber, Sarah D. Comstock, Hen- 
rietta Shuck, Sarah B. Judson, Annie P. James, Mary 
E. Van Lennep, and Emily C. Judson. Here is a galaxy 
of heroines, more glorious than the knights of the Round 





Table.—Allas. 

Journal of Three Years’ Residence in Abyssin“a. | 
By the Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Je- 
rusalem. 


Such is the title of a very handsome volume, of 480 
pages, 12 mo., which Mr. Dodd has just published. In 
an Introduction of a dozen pages, the Rev. Mr. Baird has 
given an interesting account of the early life, conversion, 
and subsequent history of Bishop Gobat—whom he pro- 
nounces to be as remarkable a man as Henry Martyn. 
We have no doubt that this book will do great good. It 
gives more valuable, reliable information respecting Abys- 
sinia, than all other books in the English language put 
together. The first 120 pages, relating to the omelets, 
manners, customs, and history of that country, will well 
reward a careful perusal. The sketch of the history of 
Christianity in Abyssinia, contained in that part of the 
volume, is of great worth. And as to the remaining part 
of the work—consisting of Mr. Gobat’s Journal of his 
three years’ residence, every page is interesting. No man 
can read this work without coming to the conclusion that 
Bishop Gobat is no common man; he certainly has ad- 
mioshie qualifications for the missionary life. it is won- 
derful that he has been able to go through so much labor 
with such imperfect health. We recommend this inter- 
esting volume to our readers.—Journal of Com. 


The Uses and Aluses of Air. By John H. Gris- 
com, M. D. Second Edition. New York: J. 
S. Redfield. 


A capital book, which we are pleased to notice is suc- 
cessful. The effects of good and bad air upon vitality and 
disease are most clearly and mathematically shown. The 
volume contains also much interesting matter on the res- 
piratory organs, and on the composition of the atmosphere 
and the properties of its ingredients. The chapters on 
ventilation of houses, and the construction of buildings are 
simple, sound and of great practical importance. We 
know not a better treatise on ‘‘ air and ventilation” than 
this of Dr. Griscom.— Boston Post. 


Anesthetic Agents. 


An interesting pamphlet on Sulphuric Ether, Chloro- 
form, and Chloric Ether,—the use of these as agents to 
& insensibility to pain,—has recently been published by 

r. George Hayward, one of the surgeons to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Dr. Hayward appears to con- 
sider the sulphuric om owe as the most safe in its use, and 


The Three Royal Magi; or, the Journey to Beth- 
lehem. Sold by M. W. Dodd. 


This little work is ‘‘ translated, altered and arranged” 
by Professor Blumenthol, of Dickinson College. It is a 
suitable book for Sunday schools and for young people 
generally, whom the style will please.—Com. Adv. 


Ticknor, Reed & Fields have just issued a very neat 
pamphlet of 64 pages, entitled “ Parallels between the 
Constitution and Constitutional History of England and 
Hungary,” by J. Toulmin Smith, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister at law. A reprint from the second English 
edition.— Boston Post. 


Phillips, Sampson & Co, have sent us some admirable 
books for children. ‘ Slovenly Peter and Other Stories,” 
from the German, is (pictures and all) the nicest nursery 
book we have seen for many a day. Of rather an older 
class, are Miss Sedgwick’s “ City Clerk” and “ Life is 
Sweet,” contained in one little volume, by Hazard & 
Mitchell, Philadelphia. Mrs. Child’s ‘Sketches from 
Real Life,” also embracing two stories, is a capital book, 
from the same publishers.—Jbid. 


Phillips, Sampson & Co. have sold nearly 10,000 copies 
of their edition of Hume, and the demand is as brisk as 
ever. Of their “ Hlustrated Shakspeare’”’ 6000 copies of 
the parts already issued have been taken, and the sale has 
increased with each successive number.—Jbid. 


We have the Harpers’ new edition of Bulwer’s “ Zano- 
ni,” that most imaginative and elevated of all his works. 
There is a deal of unnecessary blue light shed upon its 
incidents, but the conception of the whole is as grand and 
pure, and the execution of particular passages is as fin- 
ished and beautiful, as evercame from mortal pen.—ZJbid. 


Perspective ; its Principles and Practice. By G. B. 
Moore. 


About a dozen years since, an artist strongly attacked 
“the present system of delineating buildings perpendicu- 
larly in perspective drawings, as conveying an incorrect 
representation.” Within these few years another assail- 
ant has declared the whole science to be wrong; and 
many artists and amateurs doubt whether the art of per- 
spective as at present taught and practised is correct. So 
far as this opinion is founded upon philosophical consid- 
erations, it is partly based on an erroneous conclusion. 
From habit, and the lightning quickness of the eye, we 
seem to take in a large view at a glance ; hut in reality 
we can only see “one thing atatime.” When we seem 
instantaneously to see a landscape, the eye is 7 
though unconsciously moving ; and as Jong as the head, 
or eye-socket rather, is fixed, the (assumed) lines of each 
object reach, the eye uniformly from the same point of 
view. It is only when the position of the head is changed, 
that the line of the lines, so to speak, is different; and 
some impugners seem to have confounded these two prin- 
ciples. 

Another objection is better founded. When we look 
at an object in nature from one place, technically called 
the point of view, the appearance is more or less different 
from what it would be fi seen from another place. Crit- 
ically speaking, a representation, to be examined advan- 
tageously, should be Cohed at from an idea! point of view 
corresponding with the natural. But this is never done 
continuously ; people continually shift their position to 
look at a picture, even if they happen ever to hit the true 
one. To remedy this, artists, like musicians to accom- 
modate the practical divisions of the scale, are apt to 
‘“cook” a little. When this is done under the guidance 
of knowledge, it is merely that adaptation of nature to 
the end of art, which is not only allowable but indispensa- 
ble. When attempted by nothing higher than knack, it is 
very likely to degenerate into gross incorrectness— which 
is sometimes ——— when the painter really intends to 
represent literally what is before him; so that the art 
suffers from the fault of the artist. 

To place all these vexed questions on a sound footing— 
to defend the general truths of the science while its theo- 
retical shortcomings in practice are admitted and the 
causes pointed out—is the object of Mr. Moore. In car- 





liable to less ye ere than either chloroform, or chloric 
ether, to both o ; 
tions.— Daily Advertiser. 


which he thinks there are serious objec-| and views, in twenty-one plates, which accompany the 
| letterpress in a separate volume.— Spectator. 


rying out this intention, he also expounds the system of 
perspective ; illustrating his text by a variety of diagrams 
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Prosrecrvse.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
wittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 
sm The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; aud Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tuit's, Ainsworth's, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Sen. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, a Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


Wonders of Steam, 430.—New Books, 431. 


now necomes every inie:tigent American to be informes 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. Ana 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our. 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a Mee process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. ns 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

hile we aspire to make the Living Age desirable ta 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; 
and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of 
a healthy character. ‘The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “ earns yd the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages, and Travels, 
History and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 








Texms.—The Livixe Ace is published every Sutur- 
day by E. Lerrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
fie d sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 


| encies.— we are desirous of making arrangemen> 
in rts of North America, for anaes the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 


thankfully received and paneer attended to. To | in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
ing the 1 se 


insure larity in mail work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of ication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows .— 
Four copies for het tad $20 00. 
Nine “ & eee « OO. 
Twelve * “ so « « « COG 





Complete sets, in twenty-four volumes, to the end of 
March, 1850, handsomely bound, ked in neat boxes 
and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 


any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 


pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


subject with any agent who wil 
ences. 


us undoubted refer- 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally pe charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to:— 

A newspaper ts “any printed publication, issued im 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing im 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives ia 


eighteen months. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bostox. 








Wasnurinerton, 27 Dec. 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me che most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the English 


language, but, this, by its immense extent and comprehension 


expansion of the vresent age. 
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